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This learning aodule on .appraising the personael 
4eTelopHent needs o£ vocational teachers is one ot six coapetency 
based' aodule^s designed for both presexvlce and inservice education of 
yocaj^ional educat'tion adnijiistrators. . It reviews the *type of > 
observable dlassrbos and laboratory coapetencies a teacher shoald 
possess, ^the concepts and principles necessary to an^ effective 

fppraisal systeur and provides a variety of sample instruments that 
ould be used in the appraisal process* Provided are four ^elf-paced 
leai'hihg activities including perforaance objectives, infornation 
sheets, and student self checks with aodel answers p£ov4jded. The 
fourth leatrning activity (to be performed in an actual setting) is to 
be aissessed ^by a qualified resource person. A perforaahce assessment 
fors for this final activity is provided. Also contained in this 
■odule is a list^bf .jce^iources (materials, people) needed for the 
activities, and a list .of defined terms used in the iodules. This " 
module is basically self-contained but it is reconm^en^ded that a ^ - 
^gualified ,re source person guide, assist and evalualbe the ^ X^^^ner* s 
progress. (A final report of the project th2^,^/ueveloped these modules 
is available in two documents — CE 016 505-5(36. A guide on use of the , 
modules is available as CE 016 507.) (JH) 
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FOREWORD ^ 

^he'need far Strong and carop^<^^»^t ^dminl^tratora of vocational. educaTtlon 

has long been recognlEiad, The^rapld expanalprt of vftcatlonal education pro- , 
graaa and incteaaed student enrdllments have reauK^d ^ In a need for Incraaalng 
numbera of trained -vocational adminlHtratoi^a at both the secondary and post- 
a6(cpndary level T Preaervice and Inservlce administrstors need to be well 
prepared for the complex aAd unique Hkilln required to successfully direct * 
vocational programs. ' 

The eiffectlve training of local ndmlnistrators has been hampered by the 
llm;Lted kngwled^e o/ the eompetencien needed by local administrators and by 
the limited availability of competen<^y-baHed materials for tMw of 
vocatlonal**admlnl8tratora. In response to this pressing needv the Ocqupa- 
jtlonal and Adult Education Brai^ch of the U.S. Office of E4ucatlon, under 
provisions of Part C — Research of thn Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 
funded 'The Center for a scope of work entitled "Development^f Competency- , • 
Baaed Inatructional Materials for Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion." \ '/ 

The project had two major objectives as folldws: 

# To conduct research to Identify dnd nationally verify the competen- 
cies considered Important to local administrators of vocational' 
education. . , . ^ 

. 

t To develop and f lejji -test a series of prototyplc Competency-based^''''^^ 
instructional /packages and a user's guide. 

The Identification of competencies was based upon input from a select 
group of experienced \^ocatlonal administrators participating In a DACUM 
(Developing A Curriculum) workshop and the results of an extei\sive .and compre- 
heri)il\^e literature search and review. The^ merger of the DACUM and llteratare 
review task statements resulted In a list o( 191 task statements that described 
all known functions and responalbllltles bf secondary and post-secondary 
vocational admlols^trators . These task statements were submitted. by question- 
naire to a .select national group of 130 experienced secondary and post-secondary 
administrators of .vocational education for verlf Icationi Nliiety-two percenp 
(92%) of these administrators responded to the verification questionnaire and 
indicated that 166 of the 191 statements were competencies Important (median 
score of 3.0 or higher) to the job of vocational administrator. For additional 
Information about 'the procedures used to establish the research base upon 
which this and other modules in the aeries ware devellpe^, see The Identifica- 
tion and National Verification of Competencies Importfjtit to. Secondary and 
Post -secondary Administrators of Vocational .Education , >^rft4-lable from The 
Center for Vocational Education. ^ • . 

• ' • ■ V . 

High priority competencies were Identlfed and six prototyplc modules and 
a user's guide wer'^ developed, field tiested, and revised. The materials are 
organized in modular form for use by both preaervice and Inservlce vocational 
administrators. Each module includes performance objectives, information 
sheeta, learning activities, ^nd feedback devices rto help the module dser 



/ 



(iMtn^r) acquire the specified competency. While the^uduleH are basically 
self '-contained, requiring, few outside reaovirceH, they are not entirely self- 
inat r^uctionalt A qaalifled resource pe r son ( Ina true tor) la ruqulr.ed to guide, 
aajslat, and evaluate the learner's proKresM. 

The titles of the modules, which reflect the competencies covered Hre: 

e Organize and Work with a LocifL Vocational Education Advisory Council 

• Supervi^ Vocational Educat Ion Personnel 

0 Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers 
e Establish a Student Placement Service and Coord IndXe ^^*ollow-up 
Studies ■ ' ^ 

• Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 

• Develop Local Plans for- Vocational Education: Fart II ' 

For more -information on the development and field testing procjedures 
used, see The Development of Competency^Baaed Instructional Materials' for the 
Preparation of Local Admlniatratora of Secondary |nd Post-Secondary Vocational 
Education * •For more information about the nature and use of the modules^, see 
the Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education Administrator Materials 
th of 'jjl^ise documents are available, f rom The Center. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The iroprovemant of instruction offered in thoir achoolsj has 
long been recognized as one of the most impottant responsibilities 
facing local vocational adminiMtrators and supervisors. For a 
variety of reasons, such as lack of teacher support, lack of 
effective procedures, and lack of appropriate instrumentation, 
the rjesponslb'ility for . improving instruction often has been a 
f rusticating and. largely unfulfilled obligation." The obligation 
to provide the most effective instruction possible can, with 
appropriate understanding, procedures, and instrumentation, be 
met. 

Recent developmertts in performance-based or competency-based 
teacher education havt> provided us with new concepts, materials, 
and instrumenta'tion for the improvement of instruction. New 
legislation gives increased em|)ihasis to the necessity of effec- 
tively providing for the personnel development needs of voca- 
tional teachers at both the secondary and post-secondary levels. 

As a vocational administrator or- supervisor , you can play a 
vitally important role in the prof^sipnal development df your 
teachers. You can appraise their personnel development needs, 
and pl^n relevant inservice education opportunities which will 
meet these needs and en^le them to become more effective teachers 
Th^ learning experiences in this module will help you more effec- 
tively assume your ^ responsibil ities for teacher a^ppraisal. They 
will give you knowledge of the professional skills and knowledgecr::-^ 
needed by all effective' vocational teachers, and the principles y 
and techniques that should be used in the teacher appraisal 
process! They will also help you acquire skill in selecting 
appropriate assessMertt instruments and in following procedure's 
for their effective use ^^n appraising teache^rs" rfeeds. Together/ 
the skills and knowledge you gain from the m>>dule \shoulcKgive you 
the c^impetency you need to help tochers improve their instruc- 
tion^ effectiveness. \ 



Mo<;lul« Structure and Um 



Thll ~md3uXe^~c6nC«ini an Introduction and four sequential learning expsrlsncss* 
OVERVirafS, which precede each learning okprrisnre, contain the objective for 
that experience and a brief description Of wbnt the learning experience 
Involves. 



ObjMtiVM* Tenainal Objective : Wtiile working in an actual admin^trat ive 
situation, appraise the personnel development needs oIRL^ 
tional teachers. Your performance will be assessed by ^your 
resource person, using the "Administrator Performance Assessment 
Form/' pti. 109-111 (U^arnihg Experience TV);, 



Enabling Objectives! 



A 



1. After completing the required reacfing, describe the instruc- 
tional skills used, and the knowledge needed, by effective 
teachers (learning Exp^riencG I). 

2. ^ After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge 

of the principlea^nd teohnic^ues of appraising the personnel 
development needs of vocational teachers (Learning Experi- 
. ence TI) . 



3. After completing the required reading, demonstrate the 

ability to us^ effectively teacher assessment instruments 
for appraising the personnel development needs of vocational 
teachers (Learning Experience ^11). 



RacourcM 



A list of the outside resources which supplement those contained 
within the modules follows. Check wi6h your resource person 
(1) to determine the availability and the location of these 
resources, (2) to locate additional references specific to your 
situation, and (3) to get assistance in setting up activities 
with peers or observations of skilled administrators* 

Learning, Experience I 

No outside resources ^ 
Learning Experience II 

Optional 

• Reference: Bellon, Jerry L. , et al . Classroom Supervi - 
sion and Instructional ImprovemenCV ^^Dubuque, lA: Kendall A 
HuQt Publishing Company, 1976. 



• Reference: Allen, Paulv et al > Teacher Self -Appraisal : 



A Way of Looking Over Your JShoulder , 
C. A. Jones, 1970, 



Worthlngtan, 01 




Learning Expar lance III 

Optional f 

a 3-4 pvmrm to rolc-plny aupervlaora who arc aaaaaaing your 
Hblllty to praaent n leaaon, and to meet with you Co 
dlacuaa dlffarenraa In aaaefament. 

\^ 0 A resource person to t>ba^rve*TrtJirt^lea%o preaentatlon and 
the aaaeaament dlapuanion which followa, or to meet with 
to dlacuaa your reactlona to peer aaaeaament* 

4 

a A vocational administrator or supervisor experienced In 
Bucceaafully appralalng the peraonnel development needa of 
hla/her' voc^tlomil teochera with whom you can conault. 



i/ Learning Experience IV 



Required 

a An actual administrative situation In which you can 
appralfle the peraonnql development needa of vocational 
teachera» , 

a A resource person to lasaeaa your competency In appralalng 

the peraonnel development needa of vocational teachera. 
« 

a One or more Estimate of Performance and/or Teacher Perfor^ 
mance Assessment Forms available from your reaource peraon 
to use In appraising the peraonnel development needa* of, 
vocational teachera. 

^^9Ct9d T#rm» Administrator — refers to* a member of the secondary or poat- 

aecbndary administrative team* This generic term, except where 
specifically designated otherwlae, refers to the community col-^ 
lege president, vice-president, dean, director; or to the 
, secondary school prlnclptfl, director, superintendent. 

Board — refers to the secondary or post-sedondary educational 
governing body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board"- la used to refer to a board of education and/or a board 
of truste'efl. 

Reaource Person — refers to the professional educator who Is 
(Ulrectly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and carry 
out your professional development program* 

School — refers to a secondary or post-secondary educational 
agency* Except where otherwlae specified, this generic term Is 
U86d to refer synonomously to secondary schools, secondary 
vocational schools, area vocational achoola, community,, colleges, 

^poat -secondary vocational and technical schools, and trade 

* achoola * 

ERJC > ZO 



User's Quid* ^or Infornuitlun whlcK Im, common to nil modult*^, Much procv 
dxirmm for moduli) uhv, orgHn 1 /:#tt Ion oi moiliili^M, «nd deflnlllona 
of Cerm0» you nhould rrlcr tt» the (ol lowing nupportlng document 



JL^ J[^^ Conil>t>tcMu y-Hw N<»d Voortt lonnl KdiJLcntJUin Adraln- 
L^J^A^iir. M^l^^^^^^^ ColumbuH^ oil: Tlu*^ (VnVi^r'for VorV^ lonnl 

Education, The Ohio State Unlvrrnlly, 1977. - 



\ 



This nodule addresses task statement numbers 81, 82, and 83 from Robert E. 
No 1^ on I et_al . , The Identification and National Verification of Compcteqciea 
Important to Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of Vocational E duca- 
tion > (Ck>lumbus» OH: The Center for Vocntional Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1977). The 166 task statcmcntH tn this document which were veri- 
fied as Important, form the research base for The Center's comp6tency-based 
administrator module development. 
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Learning Exparisnca I 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 



A t I I M i I ) 1 1 • t i 1)1) tin' I I Mjin r f h1 i i skI i nq , cIoium* i bi' t ho 
L n I J n(.M I oiM I .skill.'; us< mI , l Iu» k tu)w I <Hi<.}t» 




You will l)o M^ulituj I hi* I n t (> riMti I I on sluM^t, ,"Th<*^ 
I n : 1 1 I lb • I I c )iKi I Skills Dsi hI , urtd t ho Know liuUn* 
N.mmI.mI, |,y i:^ I t'.M 1 vi' 'ri>.u'h(M'M/' pp. 7-l<). 



/ 




You will he r U -iiu m.s t rM I i knowl<M.lgo of tho'instruc- 
titMMl skillv. iis.^d, .irul knowlodqo n(^odcd,*by effoc- 
t ivi* tiMchi^i'fi by t^Mup let i nrj tho St^ 1 f -Choc-k , " 
pp, 1m--M. " 




You will^lu' o Vti 1 uaj i iKj your comprtt^ncry by com- 

pill iiuj yoiir romp 1 iM <»cl " Sp 1. f -c!hock " with the "Modoi 

Answers,*' f)p. :^S-27.* , 
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For information about the instructional Skills used^ 
Activity ^ and the knowledge needed^ by affective teachers in 

classroom and laboratory settings/ reaci the following 
in formation she^t. 

■' ■ ■ , . ' ' 

THI tl^RUCTIONAL S^KILLS USEd/aND THE KNOWLEDGE 
NEEDED, BY EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

'The' supervision of vocatioaal instruction is one pf the ' 
major respon^jJ)ilities facing the local administrator of voca- 
'tional educat^h. , The development and maintenance of a high 
quality insti^Ufctional program^, whether at the secondary or ^post- 
secondary levels will depend to "a large' extent on how well the 
administrator carries out hiis/her ir^structional supervision 
responaibility . ^ , • 

• ^ , . ■ ' * _ 

It is the supervisor's ir^sporxsibility to help plan and pro- 
mote ' the improvement of his/her teacher's instructional effec- 
tiveness. This cannot be done effectively on an ad hoc basis^ 
but demands a carefully ^thought out and comj^rehensive plan of 
supervision. ' It ,is the responaibility of the supervisor to 
cooperatively plan with teachers fco help them realize their 
potential for improved instru^ction. v ^ 

Earlier concepts of supervision' wesa^e somewhat authoritarian 
and supervisors o^ten tended to"^ see the^ir priifiary responsibility 
as that of monito]c;ing and evaluating^ the teachers ' instruction. 
It is recognized today that superv^StLon should be a much more 
democratic proceSs in which the supervisor creates an atmosphere 
which is conducirve to the teachers developing their capabilities 
to the fullest extent possible. Thus^ the manner in which you 
carry out your responsibilities for Instructional supervision r is 
as important to success as the procedures used.l ^ ; 

Before the supervisor can help a teacher develop and improve 
his/her instructional competence^ the supervisor must be able to 
accurately assess the teacher's instructional needs. An essen- 
tial part^ of such an assessment is an understandirtg of what 
constitutes the comprehensive set of instructional sJfl^.lls and 
knowledge needed by an effective vocational teacher., 

^ * 

Generally speaking^ the skills and knowledge needed by voca- 
tional teachers can be clustered into three broad categories; 
general^ technical^ and professional. The general skills and 
knowledge includes such conten*t areas as language/ sociology ^ 



Ipor information on your responsibilities for instructional 
supervision^ you may wish to l-ef er to The Cent;^e:r's administrator 
module entitled/ Supieryise Vocational Educatjori Personnel . 



psychology, and history. The technical^ >categ&ty for a vocational 
teacher refers to the jspecialized occupational skills and kr}owl-; 
edge that a teacher myst have of his/her own teaching specialty.' 
The data processing teachers, for example, must ^have adequate 
technical knowledge and skills in the area of d^ta processing'^ 
(computers, key-punching, . card sorters, etc.). The professional 
skills and knowledge area is concerned with 'the information and 
skills that teachers need in order to be able to effectively 
teach others what they know. The concern here is with such 1^ 
things as planning for instruction, techniques fo^: carrying. out 
the instruction, and procedures for evaluating instructional 
outcomes p. * ' . * . 

This module, deals with identifyi-ng and analyzing the pro - 
fessional 'instructional skills and knowledge that vocational - 
'teachers should be .able to demonstrate.- It focuses primarily 
upon those teaching abilities which an -administrator or^ super- 
visor could actually observe in either a laboratory or classroom 
setting. These observable classroom and laboratory abilities or 
competienci^s can be categorized into four 'major areas: 

• Instructional Planning. --This categor^^ includes skills and 
knowledge such as interpreting a course of study, developing 
student performance objectives, planning units of instruc- ^ 
tion, and selecting instructional materials. 

; • Instructional Execution. — This category is concerned with 
the actual method's and » techniques of teaching such as con- 
ducting group discussions, demonstrating a manipulative 
^ skill, and individualizing* instruction . 

• Instructional Evaluation . --This category includes the vari- 
ous skills and knowledge need§ci by teachers to Establish 
performance standards and assess student learning. .It 
includes such competencies as establishing criteria for 
student performance and determining student grades. 

• Instructional Management . --This category involves skills and 
knowledge such as maintaining student discipline, providing 
for student safety, and organizing the vocational laboratory 
which are important to the overall ..management of the instruc- 
tional program. 

It is important to recognize that many additional competen- 
cies are important to the compj^eiwaa^ development of a. master 
vocational teacher. Many of^hese competencies relate to special- 
ized areas of concern ^ucjn as program planning , guidance , school- 
community relations, student vocatjranal organizations, profes- 
sional development, and cooperative education. The rest of 'this, 
mOduLe is concerned with the competencies that^ould be included 
in , one of the four major a^reas listed. These Jlreas include the 
abilities' which are, for the most part; observable and directly 
related to the daily claissroom and/or laboratory instructional 
program. 



-When a comprehensive program of instroict ional supervision- is 
. to be provided, the vocational administrator will generally be 
most concerned with the improvement of teachers' skills in *the ^ 
four areas outlined. Some of the specifici competencies which f • 
teachers need to either develop, , or improve iji each of those dreas 
^ are now considered. / , 

. ,,. ■ ■ ; ■ /: . ■"■ ■ ■ - ■ ., ■ " 

Instructional Planning • " 

' '■ ' 

This category is concerned with the competencies a teacher 
needs'in order to effectively plan for. his or he?", daily classroom 
and laboratbryy^instructioji . Specific competencies include the 
teacher's abilaty to: 

m determine the nefeds and interests of students 

• develop appropriate student performance objectives 

■ ■ ' ^ /■ • . - ' 

• interpret and use a course of study to develop individual 

units df instruction >/ 

>. ■ . . . ^ \ 

• develop daily lesson plans * * 

. . ■ » -» , 

• select and pre^ire appropriate supportivepvinstrvlctii||pal 

materials' 

^ Much has been written' about planning, and instructional 
'planning in particular. The volume of Material available on 
performance objectives,, lesson planning, and other planning ^ 
topics symbolizes the' importance of instructiona^^_.planning to 
effective teaching. Without a sound, well-developed instruc- 
tional plan to help the teacher accomplish what he or she needs 
to accomplish in any particular course, the chance^, for failure ^ 
are great. ' 

Each of the competenj:/ies ^5bn trhe instructional planning cate-^ 
gory and the other three categpnies have been addressed at length' 
in The Center's Perf ormance-Basea . Teacher Education Modules ^ - 
as well as by man^y other authors. in this information sheet the 
general nature and the importance of the majojr instructional 
competencid^s wili addressed. ^ 

Student Needs and Interests . \ ' ^ 

One of the planning responsibiliijies of all i?e)^chers is that 
of detennining the needs and interests of students.^ Most teachers 
will agree that the student rath^^x. t]ht^^^ curriculum should be 



^This instructional series, is- available from the American Associa- 
tion for Vocational Instructional Materials, Athens, Georgia. 
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t;he fociis of the instructiolfcil progr^im. Most teachers would also 
agree thae they cannot individualize instruction r if they do not 
know the individual students^. It is very j^flinmon and perhaps 
easiest: to plan our instructional activities for 
average student. While many students in a class 
leairn^ from that approach, .there' ate likely tqp be 
and seyera^ more capable learners for which tt>is 
tion is boring and onfly^inimally effective, at'^be^t. The best 
available information on student needs and interesxs should 
always be taken 'into accpunt so that instruction may be adapted 
to the students' persona J. needs. 



the mythifcaj. 
will probably ^. 
several sloWer 
type of instruc- 



Student Performance Objectives 



that has received ;consider.- 
development of specific and 



Another important planning task 
able emphasis in recenb\ears is the 

measurable student performance "objectives. This emphasis stems 
from the /'act that' students learn more quickly and more effec- 
tively wlren 'they clearly understand what ^learning outcomes are 
being scmght, It is wj.dely accepted ^,that for performance objec- 
tiveS to 'be optimally esffective in the le^arning process^ they 
must indiqate: (L>^vh<i±. ;i^ to be- performed, (2) under what 
conditibns ' the> jfierforiqahce is to occur, and (3) v(hat standards of 
perform^mce-'mu'st be met. . \ . , ^ ' - 

^"-^ ^ ■■ . . I ■ ' ' . ' .: ■ ^ ' ' 

While there is debate about how rigid the ,t^a(?Jher needs to 
be in specifying objectives in thes0 .terras, fr6m a practical ^ 
point of view most teachers have d^aily evi,den9e that« students 
want more precise statjement^ of objectives. What teacher is not 



continually confronte 
precise nature of qxa; 
Such questions ster|i f 
what behaviors, are Lex 
evidence of the requi 

Since the writin 



by^^udent-s wit^ questions about the 
s, *how grades will be detemtined, etc. 7 
om the students' desire to know precisely, 
ected to be demonstrated in order to give 
red learni^ng. 



jiot 



of good performance objectives is 
ea-sy,\many teachers wlill need help to deve.lop this competency. 
It is important th'^t teachers write not only good objectives but 
that they .develop objecti\^es- which tjruly reflect the Skills, - 
knowledge, and attitudes that mii/t be learned. ^AlT three of the^ 
domains of learning--psych6motor^V cognitive, and atf ective--need 
to be considered, ^rther, ^it is . also important, to see that the 
objectives reflect the level or degree of performance that should 
^be acquired. ■ • ^ ■ \ ^ ^ 

If, , 
. Units of In!^truction * • ^ . ^ 

Daily lesson plans are normally developed fi?om more general 
and more comprehensive units of instruction. Units of instruc- 
tion on the other hand, are usua^i:^.y developed by the instructor" ' 
us-ing a course of study as a planning guide. The instructor has^ 
the challenging task of taking a .iiven or perhaps ■self-develope^ 
course of study a'nd further developing content areas- into full 



blown unita of ilnstruction which are relevant to his/her particu- 
lar .students* The qtiallty of available Lcet«4ses of study varies \ 
widely with many lacking some of the essential elements requir^. 
The administrator supervising ^instruction can and should help tVie 
teacher, /wherfe necessary, to develop ^^%he missing information and 
to cdn vert, the information provided into relevant units^ of instruc- 
tion ^' UnitSte , If well dfeveloped and focused on carefully chosen 
topi<i:si from the course of study/ help 'pr9vide form and substance 
to 't^e teaching-learning process. At a minimum, the unit of 
instruction should consist of a group of well-stated objectives, 
learning activities, relevant resources, and appropriate, feedback 
or evaluatibn activities prepared for use in a specific teaching- 
learning pituation. ^ ^ 

- ■ . V , ■ ■ j> ' . . 

Lesson Plans ' . 

~ ^ ^ 

If good units of instruction have been .developed, the task . 
of preparing daily lesson plans is easier, but no less important. • 
The daily lessons are what the visitor sees as he/she enters the 
classroom or^ laboratory door, but they are rfeally the culmination 
of the; iohg prpcess of instructional planning. 

.There is often much argument' over how detailed daily lesson 
plans should be. Regardless of the detail * decided upon, however, 
since it is the daily lesson plan which forms ''the basis for 
* conducting xhe actual Class, it is vital that each teacher be ? 
competent at, and bomfortable with, writing daily lesson plans. 
Like units of instruction , lesson plans can take rftany forms and 
shapes. While there is little agreement as to what constitutes 
the best form of lesson planning, there is widesf^read agreement 
that all effective teachers do some fon§ of /lesson planning. 
Teachers must be helped to develop the type 'of lesson plan mpst 
suited to their instructiorijal style and the type of lesson to be 
taught . . ^ ^ 

Supportive I^n^tructiorial Materials *^ 

^Whethe'r ^prepared by the teacher or selected from available 
'^materials, 'it is a major responsibility" of the teacher to prppaa;e 
or secure^ th^ best possible supportive instructional materials 
fqr each lesson and uhit taught. While the lesson plan goes a 
long way toward preparing the teacher to enter the classroom 
ready to instruct, some additional hel^ is usua-^-ly needed to 
optj.mi2e the learning process. That extra help is' available in 
the form of supportive materials ^nd/or media — ^materials to read 
or-to. write on, tape or records to listen to, films or slides or 
other media to view. The ^use of a variety^ of materials, mocjels, 
and real objects adds interest, helps to motivate; and helps 
students witfC varying reading. and ability levels gain more from 
the lessons. • . „ ^v 

Whether selecting or preparing 'their own instructional mate-' 
rials for" lessons / many teachers will need help in determining 
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the best materials to use for any g 
the best sources of mat'erials, and 
of high quality. When the uniquene 
call for "materials which do not exi 
chased, teachers will often need he 
tional. materials sxfch as transparen 
preparing or selecting available ma 
ready to help teachers use material 
both the lesson objectives ahd the 
particular students involved. 



iv^n ^ituatio^r identifyjin< 
selecting materials th^t i^e 
ss of the less&>qob jectives 
sit or which cannot>4i^ P^fr^/ ^ 
Ip in making their own ih^truc- 
cies and handouts. Whether 
torials,, you should 'alwaVf 'be 
s which are apprQpriat^ 
needs and interests of, tl 



Instructional Execution « Competencies 



This category of competencies is concerned , with «.what 
be^ called the specific techniques ofyinstryction, which wh< 
properly selected for .any given insjkx;.uct iohal' si±uatiOfn , ^ 
in maxiitiizing the lesion/ s effectiveness.' For the purposei 
-this information sheet, .the3e teqhndques of instruction ar^ 
grouped' into, the 'following three basic types of stra1;egiesj 

• individual instructional techniques 

• small or large g'rpup instructional tecihhiques ^ ' i i 

• media and. material oriented instructional techniques ' l i 

It is the techniques" of instruction wh^ch must Ipe mastered 
by teachers in order to effectively deliver the lesson objectives. 
Teachers must learn to evaluate* the strengths ' and limitations of 
'^the various teaching techniques so as to be able tcT select the 
most appropriate'^l^^chnique or combination qf technique's for' 
various learning' tasks^ Effective teachers develop the ski^ll and. 
expertise, necessary to use a wide variety of teaching techniques 
with finesse. Effective use of a wide variety of techniques not. 
only adds interest to the-'instructional process but also permits 
the flexibility necessary to better accommodate indivi-<iual dif^ 
fer^nces and le^,rning styles. ^ ' ^ " > ^ 

As an administrator responsible for instructional supervi- 
sior*f 6ne of the greatest challenges you face in the professional, 
development of teachers is the need to, continually help your 
teachers expand^upon and improve their repertoire of teaching 
techniques. While jnany teachers will enter the plassroQm>ahd 
laboratory with knowledge and skill in the use oEonly a f eW 
basic techniques, it' is their acquir.ition of additional tech- 
niques and their improvement in the use of the basicf ones th^t 
help, them become a master teacher. Improved skill in the use of. ^ 
teaching techniques does not come easily to many teachers ; ^effec- 
tive instructional supervision^ can do a ^bfc to encourage teaxr^ers 
to explore new methods and to develop expertise in their use,. 
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Individi^al Instructional; Techniques , . 

While-^nearly everyone will agree that vocational instruction 
should be individuralized or personalized to the maximum extent 
possible/ it is quite, another thing to actually implement that 
philosophy. Teachers will, heed cons*tant help and encouragement 
to individualize their instruction as much as possible.. This ^ 
vitally important concept mUgt be given more than just lip ser- 
vice. Redent developments in the area of compet*ency-based educa- 
tion hold great promise fpr the further implementation of this 
long supported concept. Mapy other -techniques r however ^ such as 
prog)[Bramed instruction^ the project method, problem-solving, ^ 
using students to tut;or other students > and individualized study ' 
and laboratory assignments can and should be utilized, whenever 
appropriate^ to help meet student needs and interests to the 
maximum extent possible. Teachers should be helped in all ways 
• possible tp individualize their instruction. 

Small of Large Group Instructional Techniques ^ . 

• * - - ' ' ' , * ■ ' 

^It is in this category of teaching Strategies that most of 
'the 6ptecific techniques belong. While most of these techniques 
-can be highly effective wfien appropriately used, there is a 
common tendency among many teachers to both overuse and piisuse 
some of these techniques. For example, rather than prepare for 
I " anVj use a variety of techniques, each chosen for its particular 
.advantage, some teachers rely almost totally on the l^ctune or 
illustrated talk technique. While illustrated talks or even 
outright lectures have an important place in the instructional 
getting, tKeir misuse and overuse Jfor whatever reason is unaccept- 
able. As an instructional supervisor, you will" likely need to 
^ Ti^!ip*^some of your teachers- become more vinteresting and more v 
effective speakers. You will also likely need to encourage many 
of the same teachers to select and develop skill in the use of 
other techniques. 

Jome of the other small and/or large group techniques which 
o be considerej^^nclud^ : brainstorming, buzz groups, sym~^ 
s, panel discussions, small group discussions, oral ques- 
tioning, demonstrations , team teaching, subject matter experts, 
and supervised study. In addition, field trips, problem solving, 
simulation, role playing, and laboratory experiences can be used 
effectively with either groups or individuals. The use of any of 
these techniques, however, without adequate preparation and sJ^ill 
in their use can be instructionally disastrous. As with the 
lecture, the overuse of brainstorming, small group discussion, or 
any other of these techniques, can greatly reduce their effec- 
tiveness. As an instructional supervisor, you must help teachers 
learn to select and integrate the most effective combination of 
tjiese instruct^ional techniques for given situations, as well as 
help them perfect their skill in the execution of the various 
techniques; \ - 
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MediQ and' Material Oriented Instructional Techiuqueg ' - . 

A large number* of audiovisual technicfues and materials are 
available for use by today ' s vocational teachers^ Tbese tech- 
niques and, materials are ^^ersatile tools which can and should be 
used to m^ake instruction jaiofe, interesting and effective. As with 
the other instructional techniques , -you will -need to help^ some of. 
your teachers become more competent in selecting^|the^,jrfigTrE"cjudio^ 
visual technique for given situations and operating the associated 
equipment. Teachers will also often nqed help in selecting 
and/or preparing the necessary softw,are to use with the audio- 
visual equipment. ' - * ^ 

' Specifically, teachers may need help in becoming competent 

users of overhead projectors, filmshrip projectors, slide projec- 
tor^ 16 mm and 8 mm film projectors, tape recorders, and video- 
taping equipment. This equipment m^eds to be readily available 
and we'll jnaintained if maximum effective use is to occur. 
NothiiT|g discourages a teacher more from using suppbrtiye instruc- 
tional aids than having to go through a lengthy red-tape proce- 
dure lio obtain the necessary equipment or the necessary software 
to use with them. Effective instructional supervisors make every 
effort to support the teacher in using different teaching tech- 
Jiiques and in the planning and preparation for such use. 

^ One Should not overlook the role that bylletin boards, 
pxhibits, models, and real objects can pl&y in vocational instruc-" 
tion either. Because of the abundance of physicf5al objects 
involved in most vocational instruction, the use of models and 
acttaal objects are extremely important ^techniques for the voca- 
tional instructor. ^ ^ ^ / . 



Instructional Evaluation Competencies 

^ ■ 

Any good instructional system includes within it, procedures 
and tecfliniques for obtaining feedback about student learning and 
instructional effectiveness. The assessment of student'pei^or- 
manqre in all three learning domains: | psychomotor (skills),^ 
affective (attitudes) , and cognitive Vfknowledge) must be an 
integral pa^t of the instructional process. In theory and in 
reality, some evaluation of student achievement should always 
occur before the formal instructional process begins. Effective 
teachers use some means early in the instructional program to 
assess what their students already know and can do/ so as not to 
waste precious time covering competencies the students have . 
already mastered. ^ The individualization of instruction requires 
a continuous assessment of individual student progress so as to 
effectively provide assistance and appropriate learning experi- 
ences at the right time. 



The important instructional evaluation competencies include: 
' ^ • establi^shing criteria for student performance 

• as^ss^ng student psychomotpB, affective, and cognitive 
perfot^ance 

f 

• assigning studen^ grades 

' • evaluating instructional effectiveness 

Establisriing Criteria for Student Performance ^ 

Here we are concerned with the question, "What criteria or 
standards should be used td^measure whether the desired level of 
student performance h,as been achieved? For too long, far too 
many teachers harve set up arbitrary and artificial standards by 
usiJig the norm-referenced grading approach. Most vocational'^ 
educators today are quick t#k^ agree that criterion-referenced 
grading sJ}ould be utilized, using insofar as possible, actual 
business and industry standards to establish the minimxam accept- 
able levels of performance. *.The determination ah^ establishment 
of these standards is not easy, however, and many teachers will 
need assistance^ in establishing realistic performance ^d product 
standards. 

Assessment of Student Performance 

Of all the tasks confronting' vocational teachers, ur^aoubtedly 
^one i&f the most difficult is devisj,ng, adminis^tering , and gr,ading 
evaluation devices for a'ssessing student progress and achievement. 
The task requires the development and use of numerous and vaifious 
types of assessment devices--devices that are valid, reliable, 
criterion-referenced, and usable. In vocational education we 
must evaluate both t'he process (procedures) used by students in 
meeting an objective, and the product they make or create, as a 
result of that process. We must also be sure that our assessment, 
of student performance is both comprehensive and representative 
of the subject being learned. Most units of instruction ftre 
concerned to some extent with, all three domains of learning: the 
skills or psychomotor, the knowledge or cognitive, and the atti- 
tudes or affective learning. A variety ,of well-constructed 
devices --checklists , quizzes , exams, case studies , problem- 
- solving exercises, objective and subjective instruments, and 
performance tests — will be needed to obtain the feedback necessary - 

As far as possible, all assessment devices should meet the 
•^following characteristics. 

J ' ' ^ 

• They need to be valid. That is, they should measure what 
they claim to measure. 

• They need .to be reliable: That is, they should measiWe con- 
sistently whatever they are measuring. 
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• They need to be as -objective as possible, so as to allow the 
students* performance to determine the score, 

• They need to be discriminating. That is, they should dif- 
ferentiate between st^denl^^ who have learned and those who 
have \ not, 

• They need to be representative. That is, they should sample 
all of the important skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
covered- » ^ 

^ ^\ .-V 

• They need to be easy to administer and score. 

Assigning Student Grades " . , . 

When a good system of evaluation has been established, the 
students shpuld. be informed of the system and their responsi- 
bilities within lit. Many -teachers seek student input into a 
proposed system before finali^sing it, and thereby obtain better 
student understanding and acceptance of the grading p]?(^ess. The 
scoring of examinations , and the assignment of student g^des, 
although often a tedious and disliked task, is a necessary and 
important function that nearly all teachers will need to perform 
with fairness and proficiency. Your role as instructional super- 
visor will again be to help ensure that the best possible job is 
done by your teachers. 

/ ^ ' r 

4 ° , Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness 

Truly professional teachers are constantly seeking ways to 
improve their instructional abilities. , There are a variety of 
wAys— -student achievement, pai:^i;ttv reactions , advisory, committee, ' 
, and, -of course, the observation of^erf ormance by instructional 
supervisors — that can be used to help ^a teacher evaluate his/her 
overall instructional effectiveness. It is a responsibility that 
all professional educators owe to their students. 

- : ■ s 

Instructional Management Competencies 

The ff)urth. category of instructional competencies that are 
^ readily apparent to the classroom or laboratory visitor are the 
iflanagerial abilities needed by effective teachers. The skills 
for effective classroom management are sometimes neglected in the 
preparation of teachers, yet they are essential to successful 
student learning, ^ Research has shown that the organization and 
management of classroom and laboratory experiences by the teacher ^ 
are a significant determinant of successful teaching and suc- 
cessful student learning. We can consider these management 
skills in relation to two important teaching responsibilities:^ 

• management of student behavior and safety 

T 

• management of learning facilities 
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Manageinent of Student Behavior and Safety 

Some of the most technically competent persons fail as 
teachers bec^iuse of their inability to effectively manage student 
behavior*. In order f9r the classroom or laboratory to be a place 
of learning, an environment that is conducive to learning must be 
established and maintained. • 

" ./ The management of student behavior can be viewed from. two 
aspects — helpin^g students develop self-discipline/ and helping 
them apply safety practices while in the vocational classroom and 
laboratory. With respect to self -^discipline, t|i'e teacher needs 
to apply the 'following management principles. 

I 

»• Standards of expected behavior are discussed with the stu- 
dents in terms of the school's policies and student codes. 

• Programs are developed to motivate students to uphold these 
school standards-* 

• A written code jgtf_^^avior is developed cooperatively with 
the students. ( . . 

• The 'classroom anu -l^^aboratories kre organized in ways that, 
encourage acceptable student behavior. ^ ^ 

• Acceptable student behavior is acknowledged and rewarded. 

• The environment of the classroom and laboratoy'y and the 
^ attitudes of the teacher are conducive to the students' 

self -discipline . 

•--The teacher is fair, firm, and cons^istent in hand-ling dis- ? 
cipline problems. 

r 

• Reasons for aggressive behavior are carefully analyzed and 
an attempt is made to prevent such behavior in the future. 

In helping students follow safety practices, the teacher 
needs to ensure the following. * 

• The laboratory itself meets safety standards with ^respect to 
fire extinguishers,, machine safety guards, personal pro^ 
tection materials and devices, and color co.des. 

• The environment is made safe during demonstrations of manip- 
ulative skills. . - 

• He or she uses and demonstrates all appropriate safety 
precautions. 



• He or she encourages <iiscussion and questions cpncerning 
safety practices. * • • 

• He or she continually points oat safety hazards. 
Management Qf Learning Facilities 

The management of learning facilities, includes maintarining 
and managing the vocational laboratory and classroom, and pro- 
viding for equipment and materials storage and filing. In man- 
aging the vocational laboratory, the teacher has the following 
responsibilities. 

M • Organize the tool storage so that the tools are accessible 
and convenient. 

• Requisition and store the^^supplies necessary for laboratory 
activities 



•^Control the distribution of supplies to the stl^ents. 

• Organize the use of available work stations ih the labora- 
tory.. 

• Organize the laboratory environment so as to maintain appro- 
priate ventilation and temperature, adjust natural and arti- 
ficial lighting, and control noise. * 1 

• Maintain the laboratory equipment and inventories. 

• Organize and manage stiudenb^ maintenance responsibilities 
within the laboratory.) 

^In addition to. the storage of laboratoi^y supplies, tools, 
and equipment, the vocational instructor must also develop and 
maintain adequate student and teacher files for the storage of 
student records , /^ferehces , and other classroom materials. The 
students will normally need tp have access to and refile some 



materials, while other materil^S such a^ student and teacher 
records should be accessible dfcly to the teacher. Materials and 
supplies which cannot be found when needed because of inadequate 
or poor filing, do not suggest a well organized and effective 
teacher. 



Within this information sheet we have briefly reviewed somfe. 
of the major teaching skills and knowledge that the effective ) 
teacher will need; these are the skills and knowledge that the 
supervisor of vocational instruction must assess in individual 
teachers, and then, work to improve them wl;^ere necessary. 
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For the reader who wishes to pursue in depth one pr Imore of 
the competencies described earlier, the following selective 
bibliography is provided. - ^ 

The Center's Performance-Eased Teache:^ Education Modules . 

This series of professional competency-based modules con- 
sists of 100 titles that address the 384 performance ele- 
ments identified in Center research as important bo suc- 
cessful vocational teachers. Particular reference is made 
to Category B modules on Instructional Planning, Category C 
modules on Instructional Execution, Category D modules, on 
Instructional Evaluation, and Category E modules on Instruc- 
tional Management yX^These modules, developed and field 
tested fcy The Center for Vocational Education, Columbus, 
Ohio are published and distributed by the American Associa- 
tion for Vocational Instructional Materials, 120 Engineering 
» Cente^ , Athens » Georgia ,1977. 

Instructional Technology^ Its Nature apd Use by Walter Witti,ch 
and Charles F. Schaller. Harper and Row: New York, New 
York, 1973. . 

Audiovisual Methods in Teaching by Edgar Dale. Dryden Press: 
Hinsdale, Illinois, 1969. 

Agricultural Education, Approaches to Learning and Teaching by 

Charles C. Drawbaugh and William L. Hull. Charles Merrill: 
Columbus, Ohio, 1971. 

Teaching Successfully in Industrial Education by Harold Silvius 
and Estell H. Curry. McKnight and MqKnight: Bloomington , 
Illinoite, 1967. 

Secondary School Teaching Methods by Leonard Clark and Irving 
5tarr. McMillan Publishi^ng Company: New York, New York, 
i 3rd Edition, 1976. 
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The fo I lowing i toms check your comprehension of the / 
nic'^terial in the information shao't, "The Instructdonal 
Ski 1 Is Used , and the Knowledge Needed , by ^^f f ective 
Teachers," pp. .7-1^. Fiach of the ten items require:^ 
a short essay -type response . PJease explain fully , 
but briefly, and make sure you resp6nd to all parts 
of each item. 



SELF^HECK 



All Of the skills and- H<;nowledge needed by vocational teachers 
are gener-ally grouped into three broad categ'ories . Mame and 
briefly describe each category. 




Wifctjyin the prof essional ' knowledge and skills area, what are 

the^fpur broad areas of obsarvafcle classroom and laboratory 

competfencies needed by vocational teachers? Briefly explain' 
e^ich area. 



Identify the areas of competence that a teacher needs in 
order to effectively plan his or her daily instruction.' 



Give at leas^t two reasons why it is important for the teacher 
to assess stiidejit needs and interests in preparing for ^ 
instruction. . " 



Why is it important for a teacher to prepare precise perfor- 
mance objectives for instruction? What characteristics do 
well-stated performance objectives have and what areas of 
learning should the performance objectives address? x 



The large numl^er of instructionfi-l techniques available to 
votjational teachers can be grouped into three types of 
techniques. Name each, type and briefly explain why a teacher 
should be proficient in at least some of the techniques from 
each group«. • ■ ' <■ . 



I 



What 'areas Should be covered in effective instructional 
evaluation? \ 



8. What ?:haracteriBtics .should good assessment devices have? 



9. What principles nee^i to be followed in order to foster. the 
development of student self-discipline? ^ ' 



10» What' responsibilities does the. teacher have in managing .the 
vocational lab6ratory? * v 




x| Feedback 
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4!!IJ:)mparo your written responses to t\\o "Self-Check" 
with the "f^Ddel Answers" given below. " Your responses 
need not o3jac t ly iduplicate the model responsefe ; how- 
ever, you should have covered th1e same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



I. 



4. 



The three broad categories into which a 
knowledge needed by vocational , teachers 
are v(a) general skills and knowledge th 
important general content areas as psyc 
history , language , and mathematics^ (b) 
that includes all the specialized skill 
pejrtaindng to the teacher *3 , particular 
(c) professional category that includes 
and skills necessary for t^e t^ather to 
tively teach others what he/she knows. 



11 the skills and 
are generally grouped 

at incltftdas such 

hology; sociology, 
technical category ^ 

s and knowledge 

specialty, and 
all the knowledge 
be able to ef f ec- 



The four broad areas of observable classroom and laboratory 
competencies pertaining to the professional category of 
knowledge and skills are as followrf: (a) instructional 
plahrring (includes the skills and knowledge necessary to 
plan effectively for good classroom and laboratory teaching , 

e. g., developing student performance objectives, planning 
units of instruction , \/and selecting" instructional materials); 
(b) instructional eiceciAtion (includes the competencies heeded 

f, or the actual teaching task such as conductirig^roup discus- 
sions demonstrating various skills, individualizing instruc- 
tion, etc.); (d) instructional evaluation (includes the com- 
petencies needed by teachers to establish performance stand- 
arcjs and assess student' learning) ; . and (d) instructional 
management (includes the skills and knowledge necessary for 
the teaeher to manage -effectively the learning situation, 
e.g., maintaining student discipline, providing' for safety 
procedures in learning, organizing 'learning materials, etc.). 

The competencies required by a teacher for effective planning 
of daily classroom *and laboratory instruction include (a) the 
ability to determine the needs and interests of .students, 
(b) the ability to develop appropriate student performance 
objectives, (c) the interpretation and use of a course of 
study to develop individual units of instruction ,s (d) Skills 
in th« development of daily lesson plans, and (e) the selec- 
tion and' preparation of supportive instructional materials . 

Two reasons for assessing student needs, and interests are 
(1) it enables the student to become the focus of ii^struc- 
tion rather than the curriculum, and (2*) it enables the 
teacher to individualize the iYistruction according to stu- 
dent needs . 
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5^ It has been shown that students tend to learn more effi- 
ciently when they clearly understand the precise outcomes 
expected to result from any particular learning experience. 
'To give students such precise outcomes , it is necessary to 

• develop performance objectives that gtate clearly in behav- 
ioral terms what will be performed by the student as a 
result o^ the leaVnipg, the conditions under which this 
performance will occur, and the standards that must be 
demonstr^ated in thett performance. These obj^ectives should 
cover the knoi^ledge areas of learning Tcogni'tive domain) , 
the manipulative skills to be developed {psychomotor domain) 
and the relevant attitudes (affective domain) . 

6. The instructional techn^iPaes available tcy vocational 
teachers can be classified under three headings. 'These are 
Ca) individual instructionaT techniques, (b) small or large 
group* instructional techniques , and (c) media and materials 
oriented instructional techniques. Teachers need to become 
proficient in a wide variety of these techniques/so as to 
add interest to their teaching and permit the flexibility 
necessary tof accommodate individual ^differences and learning 
styles . ^^ * 

7. The areas that should b^ covered in effective instructional 
evaluation are (a) establishing criteri^i for student per- . 
f ormance , » (b) assessing student cognitive, affectiv!^, and 
psychomotor performance, (c) assigning student grades, and 
(d) evaluation* of instructional effectiveness. 

8. Ass^essment devices should measure what they claim to measure 
That is, they should be valid and reliable. In addition, 
they should be objective and should discriminate between the 
more able and iess able students.. Assessment devices should 
cover ttte field of skills and knowledge beLng evaluated; 
*and, they should be easy to administer. / ' 

*'■',, • ■ • • 

9. The teacher Should apply the following principles in order, 
to help students develop self-discipline: (a), standards .of 
expected behavior should be ^discussed with the students; ' 
(b) programs should be developed to motivate students to 
uphold these standards ; (c) a written code of behavior 
should be developed cooperatively with the students; (d) the 
classroom and laboratory should be organized in ways that 
encourage acceptable student behavior; (e) acceptable stu- 
dent behavior should be acknowledged and rewarded; (f) the 
environment of the classroom and laboratory and the atti- 
^tudes of the teacher should be conducive to the students' 
self-discipline; (g) the teacher should be fair, firm, and 
consistent in handling discipline prbblems; and (h) reasons 
for aggressive behavior should be carefully analyzed and 
attempts made to prevent si^ch behavior in the future. . 
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10 • In managing the vocational laboratory the teacher should 

(a) , organize the tool storage so that the tools are acces- 
sible and convenient; ^b) requisition^ and store the supplies 
necessary for laboratory activities; (c) control the distri-^ 
bution of supplies to the students; (d) organize tfip uSe of 
available work stations in the laboratory; (e) organize the 
< ^ ]N»t>oratory environment for stich factors as temperatures^ ven- 
( V tilation, lighting, and noise; (f) maintain the laboratory 

equipment and inventories;/ and (g) organize, and manage stu-' 
dent maintenance responsibilities within the laboratfpry. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE : Your completed "Self-Check" should have 
covered the same major points as the model responses. If you 
missed some points or have questions about any •add;it.ional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, "The 
Instructional Skills Used, and the Knowledge Needed, by Effec\:ive 
Teachers," pp.. 7-^19, or check with your resource person if neces- 
.sary. 
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ActMty, 



OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading # demonst^rate 
knowledge of the principles and techniques of 
appraising the personnel development needs of voca*-! 
. tional teachers. 




You will be reading the information sheet, 
"Appraising the Personnel Development Needs bf 
Vocational Teachers/' pp. 31-47. ^ 



■••/• 



/ Optional _ 
^Activav ^ 



You, may wish to read th6 supplementary references. 
Be lion, et_al. , Classroom Supervision and Instruc - 
tional imp fovement , aind/or Align et al .. Teacher 
Self-Appraisal; A Way of looking Over Youi: Own 
Shoulder, r ~ ■ . - 




You will be demonstrating knowledge of the princi- 
ples and techniques of appraising the personnel 
development needs of vocational teadhers by com- 
pleting th^p, "Self-^Check/" pp.^ 49-51. [ 



You will be e 
paring your c 
Answer^,^ pp; 




uating your competency by com- 

eted "Self -Check" with the. "Model 
-55. 
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For information on the principles and techniques of 
Activity ^ appraising the person'nel development needs of voca- 
tional teachers, read the following information sheet 

i 

APPflAiaiNG THE PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 
OP VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

Introduction 

In ^he first information sheet oi^this module we identified 
the three categories of skills and knowledge needed by all voca- 
tional teacherB--professional needs, technical needs, and general 
needfll. The teaqher's professional needs include all the peda- 
gogical knowledge, attitudes, and .skills required by the teacher 
to fulfill .his/h^r responsibilities as a teacher. The teacher's 
techniqal nefeds include all the knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
related to his/her* occupational area that must be imparted to the 
students for their adequate vocational preparation. The teacher's 
general needs incltlille competence ih such content areas as Ian- 
guage, sociology, ^ P3ychology, and history. ' ^ ^ ^ 

In appraising staff development needs, administrators and 
supervisors normally concentrate on the first two of these cate- 
gories. The professional skills will determine how well the 
teacher conducts the students' learning process; the technical 
skills will determine how relevant and substantive that learning 
is for the students* vocational goals. Both are vital to the 
successful attainment of the goals of vocational education . 

Jhis information sheet dti.scusses the principles, techniques, 
and instruments needed by the vocational admini'Strator to appraise 
effectively the personnel development needs of teachers. There 
are three aspects of this apprausal that must be considered. 
They are (1) the principles that must be observed for effective 
teacher as^essmentT (2) the process involved in such assessment, 
and (3) the forms and procedures that are Jieeded to fulfill the 
requirements of effective teacher appraisal. 

' Principles of Effective Teacher Appraisal 



^- There are at least six principles that need to be observed 

'^by the vocational administrator for effective appraisal of t€i#cher 
parformance. Research has shown that these principles will sig- 
nificantly detexmine the teacher's acceptance qn that appraisal^ 
and his/her response to it. It is essential^ therefore, that ybu 
shape your program of teacher assessment in temns of thes^ prin- 



The Principle of Cooperation * 

It is important for. the teacher to accept the , aBBesament 
program and for the program to motivate the, teacher to pursue 
activities of self-development. To accomplish these objectives, 
the program must be worked out in cooperation with ttte teacher. • 
A program that is arbitrarily imposed on the teacher will con- 
flict with his/her sense of professional autonomy and Cause that 
teacher to either overtly or cqvertly re;}ect the program. Thu&, . 
the administrator responsible f or yupervisir>g the teacher's , 
instruction must work cooperatively with each of his/her teachers 
to design individual programs of assessment and development^ that 
express the teacher's own fe\t-r>eeds and professional judgments. 
iTo achieve this and to avoid the tebcher feeling threatened by 
the program, the cooperation must be genuine. It must not be a 
predesigned agenda to be approved' by the teacher; but one that is 
cooperatively and flexibly worked out by the teacher and the 
supervisor together. 

The Principle of Consent 

Closely allied to the cooperation of the- teacher, is the 
consent of the teacher. Not only does the program of teacher 
appraisal need to be worked out together by the teacher and 
supervisor during a pre-observation conference , but the forms, 
nature, and tiftiing of the assessments used within. that program 
need the teacher's consent. A teacher should not be surprised by 
the classroom visit and observation of the supervisor. As the 
supervisor, you must schedule such visits well beforehand with 
the teacher so that the visit can be professionally helpful and 
productive both for the teache,r and for your supervision. When_ 
visits are prearranged, you can observe those aspects of a 
teacher's per fonrfance that he/she feels could most benefit from 
your observation, feedback, and constructive criticism. Again, 
the* fotm of the assessment needs the teacher's consent. Foit 
ex'fample, if students are to be involved in the assessment of the 
teacher, then the teacher heeds to agree to this. If the lesson 
is going to bfe videotaped for later review and discussion with 
the teacher, the teacher must agree to this alsp. 

The teacher should" also be consulted about the instruments 
,to be used by the s\apervisor for classrooiji and laboratory assess- 
'ments. It cannot be expected that the teacher will accept the 
evaluation that results from the use of a particular instrument 
if he/she does nqt feel the "vkstrument |neag.ures teaching perfor- 
mance objectively, comprehensively ,^ accurately , or reliably. 
A Staff development program will not work if the teacher feels 
that it does not hel^ meet his/her professional or technical 
needs. "Iherefore, the teacher must trust the adequacy of the 
instruments. and procedures that have, been used to assess those 
needs. This trust will most likely occur if the teacher, has 
given consent to the instruments arid procedures used. 
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The Principle of Complet^stness 

_ » _ , 

The apfir'arisal of any teacher ' s performance itiuat encompasB 

/^^^^^the eaeiential knowledge, skill^s, and attitudes relating to 
^ ^MB|gacher^' s responsibilities. There are a great number of 
'^■^^M^l competencies invqlved in daily tflassroom and labqxato^/ 
'^^^^BP^SS&is.-^ many professional competencies in additlort^^^o . Y 
^^i^i ^"T^^ ideyitified and verified 384 pfe^^for- 

mance. elements needed by vOTationa]^ teaqjFiers to f ulf ili ^theAir?^ 
professicuial responsibilitie3. 3 Not all these compei,tencfies ai^ 
needed by, every vocational teacher? nor do they all relate to *the 
particular concern of this moduli, namely^ classroom and labora- 
t tory teaching. However, some 47 of these competencies ha^je been 
related directly^ to classroom and laboratory teaching and, to be 
effective, any ptofessional needs assessment efCprt mu^t address 
all of them. Iz this does not occur, then the teachers will tend 
to concentrate on those skills -that they expect will be assessed, 
and neglect thdse that, are not. We see examples of this in 
programs that neglect tp specify and assess 'the necessary atti- 
tjLides, as well as the skills, for effective vocational teaching 
performance. 

Another impprtant aspect of a complete assessment procedure^' 
is that it relates to identifying the teacher's s^trengths. Good 
teacher appraisal not only identifies the teacher's weaknesses 
for further professional development, but also identifies the 
.teacher's strengths. Teachers need to know and appreciate these 
strengths in order to make them most productive in their teaching. 
The supervisor can also sometimes use them as a resource for the 
development of such skills in other teachers. « 

The Principle of Objectivity ; ' 

It is imperative that teacher appraisal not reflect the per- 
sonal whims and subjective judgments of the assessor. In order 
to avoid "this, the assessor should use, as much as possible, 
instruments that have Sufficient definition and detail to ensure 
maximum objectivity in the assfesstnenti process . This, of course, 
does. not disqualify the professional judgmeat of the supervisor, 
or the capacity for that judgment to be objective and accepted as 
&udh by the teacher.: Videotaping the isession in which the teacher 
is being ' assessed may help the teacher to accept the judgments of 
the supervisor. Since videotaping allows the -teacher to view, 
his/her own performance, he/she can see documentation of the 
objectivity of the assessor's judgments. ' A variety of methods - 
involving assessments by the teacher ' s 'colleagues , students, and 



^Calvin Cotreil et al . , Model Curricula for Vocational and Tech - 
nical Teacher gducation; Report Np. V, General Objectives — Set II 
(Columbus, OH: The Center .for Vocational Education, The Ohio " 

"State University, 1972). 
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Aelf-check procedures can also serve to indrease .the objectivity 
of the assessment by aaquiring a variety of viewpoints— if these 
procedures are accepted by the teacher. 

The Principle of Inf luenceability 

Whatever' is assessed must be able to be influenced? it must 
be able to be changed and developed by the teacher. It is coun- 
terproductive "to assess certain characteristics of the teacher 
that the teacher .is not really able to change. For example, if 
the teacher has a naturally high pitched voice, there is probably 
not much that can be done about it. Some personality characterisn 
tics may not be particularly desirable, but may be relatively 
permanent. Therefore, it is not productive to-confront the 
teacher with these^. What needs to be assessed are those charac- 
teristics "that can be changed and developed by effective staff 
development programs. - . 

The Principle of Purposefulness * 

The program of appraisal must have a clearly stated purpose 
which is meaningful and acceptable to the teacher. If the 
apprai,sal is used for salary determinations, promotional possi- 
bilities, tenure, and cither such extrinsic rewards, then it is 
'likely tfo be threatening to the teacher, and of little . value in 
terms of staff development. On the other hand,- if th& appraisal 
is clearly designed to help the teacher's professional develop- 
ment, ajid is seen by the teacher to be used solely for that 
purPOseT-then it is likely the teacher will fully cooperate with 
it and will not feel threatened by any weaknesses revealed 
through the assessment. • 

It is reasonable to Consider that tjhe teacher will feel the 
purpose of the assessment will really be^ determined by vrho sees 
the results of the assessments. Therefdre, if the program is 
truly for staff development purposes, these results must be Kept 
confidential between the teacher and the supervisor. Before the 
ac£ual assessment, the teacher needs to be^ssured of this con- . 
f identiality and told the purpcTses of the Tssessment. It should 
also be made clear exactly who will receive information* from it. 

ft* 

A Model of Performance Appraisal 

* ■ 

Having established the principles that need to be applied in 
a program of teacher appraisal , it is now important to consider - 
the design that such a program should take. 

To help us appreciate the design- of an effective teacher 
appraisal program, let us consider a very common assessment that 
most of us experience frequently in our livea^ That is, the^ 
- assessment of the temperature of a room. The instrument used for 
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this is a thermostat. There aro seven elements within the func- 
tioning of the thermostat that ary similar to the olemehts of a 
good teacher perf ormaijige appraisal program. 

The Model of a Thermostat * 

The Steven elements in the functioning of a thermostat, the 
. analogy of which can help us in designing a good assessment pro- 
gram, are: » . 

1. a* sensor (thermometer) that measures the temperature of 
a room if 

2. an adjustable device that sets a standard that is the 
desired temperature /* 

3. a discriminator that compares the sensed information 
■ (the room temperature) with the standard i 

4. an effector (switch) that responds to the discriminator 
by turning the activity (a furnace) on or off 

5. .some wires for communication 

6. the activity itself, (in this case a furnace) 

7/ a source of energy te.g., fuel oil) that powers the 
• activity 

Step One; Deciding Wha^t to Measure 

i 

The senior in a thermostat measiires only one element—room 
temperature. For the purpose^ of stkff development, however, 
many different teaching competencies will need to be measured. 
• Therefore, the first important question that must be answered i3 
what activities are to be measured. This module confines itselt 
to the professional competencies of the teacher that directly 
relate to the classroom or laboratory. However , \ there are many 
other competencies—such as student counselingr-that are impor- 
tant in the teacher's responsibilities. But even -in relation to 
classrooHr an4 laboratory competencies, it is important^ to decide 
exactly Vhat is to be assessed. 

» ^ 

Ope way of deciding exactly what will 'be assessed is to use 
an established list of professional teacher competencies as a 
starting point. The "Vocational Teacher Competency Profile 
developed by The Center for Vocational Education is one such 
listing that may be used cooperatively with a teacher in deciding 
which competencies should be assessed. A copy of t^is profile 
chart which lists 100 different professional -competencies clus- 
tered into ten broad categories, is presented on the next page. ^ 
While it covers competencies beyond those directly related to the 
■ classroom and laboratory, its use will ensure that the assessment 

r 
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will be comprehensive. Use of this type of competency profile 
will allow the teacher and supervisor toqotlier to determine what 
competencies ought to be assoaflod. Other liotB of ti^acher compe- 
tencies are available from somi* collegea and un i vi^rriM. t i e8 and 
state departments of education. 

Step Two; Determining the Standards of Performance 

The purpose of the thermostat is to see that the actual room 
temperature is the same as the desired room temperature. In 
staff appraisal, we are seeking to determine whether the teacher* 
actual professional performance is reaching the desir^ standards 
toi that performance. .Therefore, after determining what teacher 
competencies are to be assessed , it is important to determine the 
standards that are required for these competencies. Here is a 
most difficult' task . While it may be agreed th&t questioning is 
an important teaching skill, it is far more difficult to agree on 
what level of questioning is satisfactory in any given lesson. 
One way to set these standards is to select instruments that 
detail carefully the components of any competency being measured. 
Some reqently developed per f ormance-basefl teacher education mate- 
rials contain criterion-referenced teacher performance assessment 
checklists whixrh specify the important components in considerable 
detail. 4 . . ' ^ 

Spme ' colleges and universities concerned with teacfter educa- 
tion have also developed criterion-referenced checklists for 
use in evaluating teacher performance particularly during student 
teaching. x , 

Another critical point in determining the standards of per- 
formance to be utilised, is th^it the teacher and supervisor need 
to review the critofria to be used and reach complete agreement on 
thp^standards that \are being sought. 

Step Three: Judging Between the Standards and the Performance 

The next step, which is analogous to the discriminator in 
our model, is that of determining whether/^the^ standards hav^ been 
reached. ^Once the teaching competenci^Kand the standards fqr 
thoae competencies have been agreed upon, someone has , to decide 
whether the teacher is reaching those . standards or not. For 
staff development programs , this is a prime responsibility of the 
supervisor of instruction. However, with respect to teacher 
morale and motivation it is best if the teachers can Also make 
this judgment about themselves. 



^For examples, see the Professional Teacber Education Module 
Series (Athens, GA: The American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials, 1977). ' 
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It ia helpful if the teacher has a good model against which 
he/she can judge his/her own performance. Therefore, you might 

. arrange ^tox the teacher to observe another teacher wlio has exper- 
tise in a cfertain area. This observation could help the teaci^er 

; identify areas that he/she needs to develop further. 

.It should be emphasized that any kind of judgment that you,' 
as a'^vocational supervisor make on a teacher's performance will 
^e useless if the teacher does not accept your opinion as' valid. 
''^W^rqfore^s you need to be certain that your relationship' with the 
feacher is such that the teacher will respect and^ accept your 
Itxdgmerits. ' ^ ^ , _ -L- 

Step Four; Responding to the Assessment 

Someone must respb^ to the appraisal of the teacher's per- 
formance^ otherwise it is a wasted effort. Ideally, the teacher 
.should mak* this response. If the te^cher^ is made aware of a 
professional need through an effective teacher appraisal program, 
it is ideal if that awareness motivates the teacher to/ seek out . 
ways of meeting that need^ However, more realistically , the 
teacher and supervisor together will respond to the results of 
the as)3essment. For teachers to be able to respond to this 
assessment a good staff, development program must be organized by 
the .administration within the teaching, institution. 

Step Five; Communicating the Results of Assessment 

• \ ■ *' 

A number of important decisions- must be maiie with respect to 
the information that resulted from the assessment of a teacher. 
The first decision is who is to receive those resjalts? The 
assessments made for staff development purposes should be used" 
only for staff development . Therefore, ^the results should be 
kept strictly confidential and the teacher should be made aware 
of this* confidentiality before any assessment activity is begun. 

The second decision to be made is how soon after the* assess- 
ment should the teacher know the results? Skinner has clearly' 
demonstrated that immediate feedback is important if it is to 
change behavior. Thus, the supervisor needs to schedule a post- 
observation conference to discuss the assessment with the teacher 
as soon as possible after the event. An enthusiastic teacher 
will be most anJcious to know your reactions to his/her teaching 
skills, especially if he/ she respects your professional judg- 
ment. An anxious teajSher needs to be pu£ at ease. If a con- 
ference cannot be scrfieduled soon enough, then, if possible, it is 
helpful to give the' teacher a'brief and encouraging response to 
his/her performance as you are leaving the classroom or labora- 
tory. ' . " 

It should also be decided^, how Often the teacher should 
receive feedback concerning his/her teaching performance , 



Research has shown that far too little teacher^ssessment occurs 
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for effective staff development* Tor the aurposes of effective 
staff development, this appraisal must occpr fairly ftrequeritly — 
especially for beginning, teachers. -Ah appropriate objective ^ 
instrtment should encourage^ the Supervisor to.cvisit his/her 
teachers, frequently in their classrooms and laboratories; an* to 
make those visits constructitre^..arid helpful to the ongoing profes-; 
sional development of >those te^cKers. 

A decision also needs to be made regarding how the teacher 
should receive the information from the ^assessm^^ If it is 
"hurried±y~7pommun±cated^ 

private meeting needs to be arranged between the supefvispr and 
the teacher. This meeting should. relaxed # unhurried, informal,- 
with -no interruptions. It should be planned so that the whole 
attention of the teacher and the superv^.sor can be focused on the 
assesispient, and possible responses to It. It is'^also helpful If 
the teacher can take "the assessment form away to study it further 
and to keep a continuing -record of progress. Most teachers will 
get pleasure out of seeing these assessments improving over time* 
-This is most significant to achievement motivation. If the --v 
teaching session has been videotaped it is helpful for the teatiyher 
and supervisor to review it together. This makes the perf prmancf^b 
appraisal -much more objective, and gives clear focus to thes 

''assessment conference. ^ ^ 

^ ' ■ . . ■ . 

Step Six; Designing the Staff Deve^pment Program 

The next step in jour assessment model is to consider the 
type of activity that makes an appropriate Response to the assess- 
ment5g,effort. This activity should be nothing ^hort of a compre- 
hensive staff development program. * The purpose of the. assessment 
ds to ensure effective staff development.' Therefore,f. the teacljer 
appraisal^ ttte processes an^ instruments used within it, anfl the 
iiwbrmation stemming from it should be directed toward designing 
and implementing a^' program for effective teacher developroeitt. 
This program needs to be individualized to^ meet the particular 
needs of the teacher ^ comprehensive '^t those needs,, 

convenient to the teacher in terms of times and efiergy demands^ 
continuing;, and rewarding, *The most important tiling to emphasize 
here is that assessment is not an end in itself. It must /lead 
directly and clearly to purposeful and rewarding action in , terms 
of -teacher development. Each assessment event shouldjend/in an 
agreed plan of^^tion for imprbving the teacher's performance. ' 

Step Sevens Undertaking the Staff Deyelopment Program 

The be^'t. designed staff development program will fail with- 
out acceptance and 'support by the teachers for whom it is^ designed 
Thus, the energy for the program lies/ in the teachers • -motiVpi- 
tion. It is -important to stress that the effectiveness ofi a 
staff de^yelopment program stemming from the type^of teacher 
appraisal model being discusiSed here depends heavily on the ' ^ 
teachers* enthusiasm to /support that program. ' That enthusiasm 



depends in p!art on what outcomes the teactjer c^n expect from the 
pj;ogr am. There are two types of outcomes that need to be con- 
sidered. 

Firfi^ i . there: are those^ outcomes that result from impro\?^^iifc* 
teacher performance iiv the classroom and laboratory. These out- 
comes arfe called intrinsiq motivators and -are b^ far the most 
important to teacher satisfaction. If the staff development 
proigram leads to improved performance by the teacher., and to 
increased responsibility, "success, achievement , and self- ^ 
actualization, then the teacher will be motivated to suppoiW th6 

That is., if the staff development program leads to increased ' 
satisfaction from the job itself/ then the program will be sup- 
ported by the intrinsic motivations of the teacher. 

^ Secondly , t^here ^re those outcomes that do. not result from 
the task itself , but are gained as a result of doing a better 
job. * Such outcomes are a better salary, promotion, tenure, 
fringe benefits, better relations with the supervisor or other 
staff members, etc. These are called extrinsic mp<rivators 
because, they encourage people to perform tasks Jror re,wards other 
than satisfaction ^rom thje tagk itiself . They aire, however, 
important. If a teacher is expected to spend time and energy in 
professional development, and to make some saxjrif ices for this, 
then some tangible rewards also need to result from it. Increased 
pay has been shown to be a strong incentive,^ 

in" summary, a combinatiob of both intrinsic and extrinsic^ 
rewards need to result from the stafj^ development program if ^t.. 
i*s to be enthusiastically siipported by the /staff.r^ 

. ■ ' p' ' ■ " ■ . ■ / ' J ' ■ . . • , ■ ■ ■ . -t* 

^ Forms and Procedures for Teacher Performanc^^'pgraisal • 

There are various forms of feedback that can b^ valuable to 
teachers in assisting them to perceive their professional strength 
and weaknesses, and to react positive;^y to t|jese perceptions. 
Each of these forms has its own particular strengths and'^^weak- 
nessea^^ffhey fall .into four categories of assessment. These are 
(a) a,(^iiPassessment , (b) supervisor assessment, (c) peer^assess-^ 
ment, and (d) student assessment. . , 

Different types of information will tend to flow from each 
ope of these and, therefore, the decision to use any one will 
depend upon the^.type of information required. The most important 
in terms of staff development is the information that- the teacher 
obtainsv from, self-assessment , and from meaningful intieraction 
with the supervisor as a result of supervisor assessment. How- 
ever, an ongoing program of staffs development may, over time, 
draw on all four forms of qtssessment, so the advantages and 
limitations of each needs to be consider^d-r . > 



Self-Assesisment 

Self-assessment includes all the /efforts of teachers to 
ass^sfs their own professional performance* •ftiere are a number Of 
advantages in this form of feedback • These axe: 

• The teacher's own motivations are operating ^^d^ therefore, 
he/she" probably will be more willing to accept the ' reisulta 
of the asse^ment. 

. ' : : : . " -'^ ■ . ' . " ^.t- ' \ ;■■ „ • ' • , . ... 

— — ^A..Because^this...Xorm^Qf^^aflLaaaai^ $. it ' 

will be the least threatening--the teacher alofte knowNS the 
results, arid alone determines what is done with those result 

• It can encourage . professional self -deyelopment, which is the 
ideal mbtivatioia for staff development programs. 

' . ■ ' - • ,' 

• It has' a great d^al of flexibility in that the teachei; can 
determine exactly when to use it and for what purposes, and 
does riot have to fit it into someQi^e elsi^'s schedule./ 

• The teacher can focus on exactly the professional elements 
that concern him/her/ and does, not have to accommodate some-* 
one else's judgments.^ . 

9ome of the disadvantages Qf, thisF* form/;.bf assessment are as 

follows. ' , • ' ' . ' '■ : r< 

• The teacher's concentration pri the teaching task can be dis- 
t ^ tracted by his/h^r ^efforts at sel%-assessment.. ^ 

■ j^ The teaxiher may not b^ perceptive of his/her real weaknesses 

^ • The teacher may not be able to pi6k up distracting habits, 
having become sp used to them* . ^ 

• Self-assessment may cause some teachers to^become too. intro- 
spective and self-critical, thii^ may cause them tq have, 
'unjustified feelings of inferiority. 

\ . ..." ■ , ' . . ' . 

• The teacher tnay not recognize his/her strengths because of 
too much cpncentration on weaknesses. ^ C ^ 

• The teacher's assessment, iria]^ be too subjective to measure 
sudh important factors a^ r^apport with students, warmth, 
f riendlineps^ iqtp. / • - 

• New teachers ma^ have insufficient experience in recognizing 

• good and bad teaching character^istics, and may not be able 
- to make valid comparisons of their own teaching. 



Supervisor Assessment 

* Assessment by the supervisor can be the most important feed- 
back .for the teacher in terms of his/her professional development 
Unfortunately, such assessment tends to occur far less frequently 
than is necessary for effective^ staff development. The advantage 
of this form of feedback to the teacher are : 

# The supervisor is able to^ bring to the assessment a wide 
range of professional experience. 

' • . . ■ . . ^ . 
m It can he^ljgt in_e,sta^^ 



ship between the teacher and supervisor for the teacher's 
professional development. 

• It helps the. supervisor to know his/her staff well, their - 
strengths and weaknesses, their professional needs, and 
potential.' ' ^ * 

; 0 It encourages the supervisor to establish and maintain an 
effective staff development program. 

Some of. the disadvajatages of this form of feedback to the teacher 
are ; ' . / 

/ • It is more threatening to have the supervisor, who is an 
authority figijre, ajssess; the teacher. 

r> . . '■ ' ■ • ■ ■ 

• Because -the supervisor may also haVe to assess the teacheri 
for purposes of tenure, promotion, salary,* etc., it xs 
sometimes difficult for ^ the teacher to feel confid|ertt that 
this assessment is purely for. professional devdloproeht 
purposes and will not be used for the more threatening,* 
administrative decisions. 

• If the principles for good assessment are not used by the 
supervisor, he/she will tend to be cast in the role of 
"inspector" or'^"overseer" rather than that of "helper" that 
is so essential to effectively supporting and influencing 

, the teacher . ^ ^ 

., » 9 

• Because of the heavy schedules of most supervxsors, it xs 
often difficult to arrange this assessment , with its neces- 
sary follow-up, at times that are cqnvenieht to both the 
teacher and the supervisor. 

■ / . ' . . . • " -9 . ' . :■ . ■ ' 

Peer Ajssessment . , ^ 

' ; /■ ... 

Thi^l is any form of assessment of a teacher by his/her col- 
leagues. A teacher may invite a colleague to sit in on a lesson 
,and give feedback about varipus* aspects of the lesson that they 
have discussed together beforehand.- 

■ ■ ■ : . ■ , ■ ■ . - 
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One method of peer assessment that has been shown to be 
effective for the prof jBssionaf development of new teachers i#a 
^teairi method by ^^pich tieachers join together to encourage ^and 
assist each other in their professional development. 'A team 
migiit consist, of two, three,, or fotir new teachers, and one expe- 
rienced teacher who is NOT an authority figure • ^ The team togethe 
works out a program of assessment whereby each m'ember " is assessed 
by the rest of the group. If possible, the group observes a 
JLesson given by the member being assessed, having agreed before- 
hand on the instrument^ to be used, and whether various members 
of the t^m will con^ teaching 

frcreess, Tf^it "is^ not possible for all the group tg observe the 
^ esssoh, it may be possible for the lesson to be videotaped, and 
observed and discussed by all members of the group. later. After 
tl^is observation, all memb%rfl^ of the team meet together to dis- 
cuss the lesson, and to discuss ways of. helping^ to develop their 
teaching skills. ^ 

'■«.' *. 
For this method of peer assessment t6 work, the following 
guidelines need to be observed. 

• The teacher being evaluated must have the opportunity to 
react to the assessment, to disagree, and to call a halt to 
the feedback when he/she has had enough. 

• The assessment must be strictJiy confidential within Vhe 
group with the assessment instruments being given to the 
assessed teacher and no records ^Deing kept by * the other 
teachers. ^ 

' ' ^ ■ 

• The composition of the team must not change without the ' 
unainimous consent of the t^a;n. 

• Complete openness must be established by the team, otherwise 
it tends to become a mutual admiration team where each con- 
gratulates the other, 'or it can become' a gfroup that tend^ to 
hurt each other. « 

, • There should be only one experienced teacher in the^ team. 
This teacher must not hold a position of authority in the 
administration of the institution. ■ ' . 

• The experienced teacher should not be of an authoritarian ( 
character 1 Such a person would tend t» inhibit the interac- 
tion of the group- 

The advantages of peer assessment to vthe teacher. are: 

• Research has shown that teachers tend to be influenced most 
by the judgments of their colleagues. - * 

• Except for self-assessment, this is the least threatening 
form of ^ssessiftient . - 
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• It encourages the development of professional relationships 
/ among the staff. ' ' 

• It spreads the burden of staff assessment among other staff 
^ *- .members and relieves some of the pressure put on the super- 

v^sor. , . \ 

m It focuses on professional performance for staff development 
rather than inspection for. salary and other r.elated adminis- 
trative decisions. 

• It increases^ the validity of the assessm^^ by offering a 
variety of judgments by a number of colleagues. 

' • It establishes a system whereby teachers can see the ^ef fec- 
tive skills and ideas of their colleagues.^, and apply these 
0 in their own teaching. * ' * ^ Ho 

^ome of thd disadvantages of this form of assessment are : 

* • It may be ineffective if the peers are not absolutely honest 
with each other. 

• A group of teacherjs sitting in on a lesson may disrupt, the 
class, more than 'th^ presence of Just one supervisor. • ^ 



It is more difficult to coordiate the schedules of a number 
of dther teachers s«r that they can all see the lesson 
together » 



» If it is not handled well, it ^ay create interpersonal 
resentment j among the staff. 

• A peer asT^essment team may be inef f ioient in termSyOf the 
^ time demanded' of/ th^ members involved. However, ^ the 

assessiHient does not occur frequently, then" it is of little' 

^ worth to any one. -^^v ■ 

■ ^ . ■ ' 'i' - ■ . 

Student Assessment ' 

This^ is any form ot assessment of the teacher by his/her % 
stt\dentj^. It is initiated by the teacher, and the feedback is» ! 
seen only bv the teacher so it is strictly confidential. The 
advantages 31^ this form of feedback to the tocher are: 

• The studeiits have had the 'maximum exposure to the teacher's 
skills and therefore have the greatest sample of those 
skills on which to make a judgment. 

• The .students asfe the most affected by the teacher's compe- 
tencies and are, therefore, in one sense most concerned 
aboiit the teacher's effectiveness. 



• In the most abst!ract areas of teaching skills ^ such as 
arouSing---^rjterest and motivating^ the, students themselves 
can ^^Hf this judgment. * 

• The teacher is more likely to accept an opinion \that is 
expressed by many persons than by just one person. / 

• It can assist in establishing a trusting and f&vorable relar* 
;t:ionship between the^ teacher and» the students if the students 
biecdme convinced by their involvement in such assesi^ihent that 
the teacher i-s making a genuine effort to 'imp!cove his/her 
teaching- - \ 

Some of the disadvantages of this* form of feedback to the teacher 
are; ■ . ' 

• Students, may not be perceptive of what constitutes good 
teaching in some areas of teaching. 

• Studehts. ratings may be more influenced by their grades 

, than the teacher's skills. ^ 

». • ■ • _ « 

# • It may make student discipline moi;e difficult for the 
teacher to maintain. 

General Principles of Assessment ^ 

With any of the above forms ^ of as.sessment, there are somd 
general principles that need to 6e observed so as to* make the-^ 
actual assessment most effective. These should be carefully 
considered and followed where 'relevant to the program of assess- 
ment. 

■ ■ • 

• The person doing the assessing should be as unobtrusive as 
PQSsible^ both to the teacher and the students. It is often 
best if the assessor 'sits at the back of the class ^ behind a 

' student so that the teacher has a minimum view of him or her. 

• The assessor can' disturb the teacher by peripd^ically writing 
down comments in a noticabl^. way. The" teacher will wonder 
what he/she did to cause the assessor to react. Thejreforer 
the assessor should record comments and judgments in an 
unobtrusive way.' This can be done by sitting behind a 

. student ^so that the teacher cannot notice when the assessor 
is recording re^tions to the lesson. If the assessment is 
being done in laboratory/ it may be impossible for the 
assessor to record such reactions unobtrusively. Xj\ this 
casbr it, may be better for the assessor to wait until the 
observation is over before recording any reactions. 

* ■ ■ ■ , , ■ : - ■ / 

• The assessment should not be discussed with students , or any 
other person unless specifically agreed upon by the teacher/. 
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# Assessments for staff development should be arranged before- 
hand. Times, instruments to Be used, procedures, and compe- 
tencies to be assessed should have been worked out with the 
teacher beforehand. 

• The assessor should do everything possible to put the teache 
at ease by displaying a friendly, supportive, sympathetic 
manner. ' . " , ; ^ 

♦ AsiS(^S8ment relating to staff dey^elopment programs_must^ 

~ seten^^tp^be^s^^ the teacher •s autonomy, % 

and, therefore, an expression of the teacher's own motiva- 

. . tions and professional initiative. Thus, the assessor needs 
to convey the impression tcj the teacher, and the students, 
^ that the teacher is in control of the situation. 

. ♦^"The assessor need,s- to observe the lesson long enough^ to be: 
able to make a valid^judgment of the competencies being 
assessed, ^ . . . 

4 

♦ The^ assessor should give the teacher a written record of 
his/her reactions so that the teacher may study them at 
length. 

• Feedback from the assessment should occur as soon as possible 
after the assessment, and be. positive afnd helpful. 

Thus, it can be seen that an assessment program needs to be 
designed and executed according to definite principles and estab- 
lished procedures if it is to be effective in generating a worth- 
while ^staff development program^ 



V You may wish to read the following references: 

/ 0|)iif)»hii 3ellon, Classroom. Supervision and Instructional , 

y AciiviiY JP Improvement , (discusses -new directions in staff super- 

V ' ■ 0 vision; the pre-observation conferenci^ the classroom 
^ ^ observation, and the post-observatioi;i conference) ; 

and/or Allen, et al , , Teacher Self-Appraisal; A Way 
of Looking Ov^r Your Owrt Shoulder (presents informa- 
tion on methods of,' and techniques for, appraising 
teacher personnel development needs. 



The following items c^eck your comprehension of the 
material in the information sheet, "Appraising the 
Personnel DevelopmfBnt Needspof Vocational Teachers," 
pp. 31-47. Each of the three itfms requires a short 
essay-type response. Please explain if iilly, but 
briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of 
each item. . ^. ■ - - 



^SELFCHECIC- 



What are the principles of effective teacher appraisal that 
are being neglected in the following incidents, and hoi ^^ii 
this neglect shown? * 

a. The vocational supervisor informs* a teacher tha(t the 
supervisor will be visiting the teacher's classroom 
within the next two weeks to observe a lesson • 



b. The supervisor tells the teacher that, for the purpose 
of staff developiqent , what he is really interested in 
measuring is how well the teacher motivates the stu- 
dents — for he believea that motivation is the most 
Important factor in learning. 




When the su|5^visor observes the lesson, he writes his 
reactions on a piece of yellow note paper that he bor- 
rows from the teacher. , ^ ' 
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In discussion later with the teacher concerning his • 
assessment, the supervisor remarks on the teacher's 
li sp, though he assures the teacher that it was not 
- very pronounced .~ ^ 7 ~ 




^he supervisor informs the teacher that he is going to 
videotape a portion of the next lesson he observes, /sO 
that their discussion, can be more objective* !Phe 
teacher is not pleased wlth^this^s it may disturb the 
class, however, the supervisor in-sists that.it will 
help their later , discussion. . 




When the interview is -completed, the teacher asics^ the 
supervisor for his written comments. The supervisor, 
however, says that he prefers to keep them for„ future 
reference. 



5i 
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2. ^Briefly describe the major steps irivolved in- an effective 
aaseflament p^rogram. 



1 



r 



Compare and contrast student assessment and supervisor 
assessment of the teacher's classroom and laboratory teach- 
ing^ competencies . H 
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Compare yqur .written responses to the "Self-Check" 
with the "Model Answers" given below. Your responses 
need not fexactly dvplicate the model responses? how- 
ever, you should have covered the same major points. 



The first principle thatjT the supervisor violated.* is 
CQoperation "--the supervisor and, the teacher should have, 
met to work out an assessment program which was agree- 
able to both individuals. In this incident, the voca- 
tional supervisor informed the teacher of the impending 
cl'asaroom obs6rvation rather than determined a speci- 
fic date 4n^ time together with the .teacher • 

The princi'ple violated in this incident is that of com- 
pletenesj^. The supervisor restricted his attention to 
assessing the teacher's capacity to motivate students. 
While this single aspect of effective teaching is 
important, it should have been assessed in relation to 
the many other competencies that are also involved in 
influencing student learning. The staff assessment ^ 
program sihould consist of several observations to 
assess different aspects of the teacher's performance. 

This incident violated 'the principle pf objectivity. 
When making an observation for the 'purpose of assess- 
ment, a supervisor should use a detailed assessment . 
ingtrument in order to make the observation more objec- 
tive. This Jsupervisor didn ' t use" a<i assessment instru- 
ment. The haphazard method of assessment has the fol- 
lowing shortcomings: (1) xhe teacher is not aware of 
the elements on which he or she is being assessed, 
(2) the supervisor may not remember all the .elements he 
or she wishes to assess; » * 

The supervisorjjtenored the principle of influence- 
abi]^ty in th^Hhe remarked on a speech defect of the 
teacher. Personal charactreristics such as this usually 
cannot be changed; therefore, they should ^not be evalu- 
ated. - 

» • 
In this incident, the supervisor neglected the princi- 
ple of consent in that he insisted on videotaping the 
next lesson in spite of the teacjier*s objection. Even 
though the supervisor's reasons were probably sound, he 
should have tried to change the teacher's mind and 
obtain his or her consent, or drop the idea of video- 
taping the lesson*^ Videotaping under these circum- 
stances may influence negatively the ^teacher ' s perfor- 
mance while being observed. 



£. The principle of purposefuj^n^^^ ignofe<| ^li thlfl ' 
/instance." Thef teacher pro^**M ^on^'^t difficult to 
imagine that the assessmen^^ >^fj;^w-0j^y for teacher's 
o*m personal professional (Jie^^^J^^^nt n^^^ w6al<l ° 
be used solely for that RU^Pj^^w Vrj^n, the.^u<>«tvi8or^ 
insisted on keeping the jfc;^ f otv^^^. erefije r 

A supervisor oftefi doet hay e Visf ^|c^ *»«e0%ia^'»td of 

. ^j^es^ ^^^^^ bejtfipt 



There are seven major steps inv^ ar» ^tf^ti'^^ M^in"^ 

ment program for. staff developro^^^ p ^htys^^' Th«^e are 9 
(1) determine what is to be mea^^'^^lj. tj) ''^^•i^lB^ tne m ^ 
standards at which th^ teajfffiing #?^ffi5^nC« »nu#t demdi>-*^i t 
strated, (3) judge the teacher' V§^^W^f><?« «mr»*t: '-tho^^ ■ ' 
standards, (4) respond to that 3#»?V^k^. (5) cO«>Wi>«4cate the 
results of the assessment' to th^ ^^A'^aS^. bci*\g'^o^e^get!, 

(6) design cooperatively a pers<^/»A^;itiJ%€loprjjferit: p^Hn fof 
the teacher based on the result^ as^«^&ii»^>it'7 

(7) motivate the teacher to.und^^^^'^ ^he d^^^lOpin^'^t 
program. • r V 

In student assessment, the stud^^^* JJv^ a^«P^ri^ii(?*^ » gir^it 
deal of the teacher's skills an^ )fi\^J^^qe aj^^, tV^keiori^» 
• they have a greater sample pn wI\^^K i„a)ce^t:heit jHfl^ent. 
^he supervisor, on the other hai\(^^ ^bS^tV*<^ oni/ 

one or two lessons of -thp teach^^/ »^tt^ii^» fi^^ ^ liioch 
more restricted sample. . 

In student assessment, many seta ^J^tion^®^ ^i^^ ^^ing 
recorded as opposed to only the ^^Wg^sof *® teatxj^^ee* 
Therefore, if all or a majority ikt\^^^^t0* f^^ponses 

mention a particular weakness, tffi^ ^*x^he( ^^IJ- te^'^ to be 
more persuaded that such a weakn^i^* ■ir^^t&' It Ig ^gief 
for the teacher to feel that the ^ ^ YXeof'^ ob^e^v^tion of 
the teacher's weakness is an err^/J^^r Jltj^ ^"F>ejrvig<Pt>i g part 
than for the teacher to maintain t^^^^ ^ij. the 0t\^^0Tx^0 g^fe V 
mistaken. " . 

Student assesltftient can be undert^K^^ tll^ ^ii^V ^irt^ c^^Vcnicnt 
to the teacher whereas assessment^- |^[^|^ . gUperviso^ »nay t>^ 
mote difficult to arrange bf caus^- s ^^^^6^140' The 
students can better judge such a» P^V^^-^^'^>f the tcs^ctie^-'a 
skills as the capacity to motiva<^e» ^j^V^g ^^tef^^a*^' explain « 
clearly, etc., because the^Btude^t * N^e^^^s ^ii^ be. tnost: T 
aware of those experiences. How^V^V'^^^e ^^^^t'^iai^^ brings 
a great deal of . experience to th^ .J^O^^gr**^' »nQ i-S, th«fe- 
fore, better able to make valid ru*^^, vjtig a^Mt th^ teacfti-W * 
performance. The supervisor wil^ J^^e^ in^lUe^Ce^ W sHChv* 
factors as the student's grades; 'tA^^flt,^act''^s in^y P^ejudirfJe 
the students' judgments. The su|,ie^i n^^e ilk^iy to>t''- 

understand staff development nee^^s l^h ^ ^j,e 8t:v,d^n<Jfii ^nd t, ». 



vill, therefore I make judgments that are helpful to aichieving 
distaff deve'lopment goals. Finally, with either form 0| 

assessmeht t^e principles of good assfessment must beJJ^igor-. 

ously followed. If not," thje assessment will adversely 

affect the relationship of the teacher with the students or 
• with the supervisor, and tend to demoralize the teacher 

rather than motivate him/her toward self -improvement. 



Level of performance ; Your completed "Self TCheck". should have, 
covered the same major points as the- model responses. If you ' 
missed some points or have questions about fny add.itional points 
.you made, review the material in the information sheet, "Appraise- 
ing tjne Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers," 
pp.' 31-47, or c^eck with youT resource person if necessary. 



Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 

' ■ ■ . ' ' ■* ■ (7 - J 

After completing the", required reading, demonstrate 
the ability to use effectively teacher assessment 
i-nsbruments for appraising the personnel developr 
ment \ieedW' of vocational teachers. 



snt ,"\^ee 



You will be reading the information sheet, "Teacher 
Assessment^ Instruments and Their Use in Appraising, 
the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational 
Teacl^rs," pp. 59-8 5. 



You will be reading the "Case Situation," pp. 87-90 
and critiquing a hypothetical teacher's ability to 
develop student' performance objectives. 



You will be evaluating your compete^hcy in mec-/. 
tively -using jP^cher assessment instruments for ; 
appraising tM personnel development needs of voca- 
tional teachers by comparing ^your completed crif 
tique with the "Model Critique," pp. 91-95;, 



cont inue'd 
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Optionar 
Activity ^ 



You may wish to participate in a seiy.es of simu- 
lated activities which will allow you to^experience 
the intefaction between " ' '^^^ 
being asse^'e^h^ 



a supervisor and a teacher 



Artivity 



You may wish" to interview a vocational adminis- 
trator or supervisor who has been successfully 
.appraising the personnel developmeht needs of Tiis/ 
her. vocational teachers. v _ 
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For examples of, and information on, specific instru- v« 
Activity ments and their use in appraising the p^onne; 
\ ' . ' M developmei^t needs of vocational teadhers, read the 
\^ -^W following information sheet. * , 

TEACHER ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USE IN APPRAISING 
THE PtRSONNEL DEVELOPMENT NEEDS OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

.. . ' IntroQuction" 

The important principle of objectivity that needs to /be , 
observed in a teacher assessment program requires the use of 
"effective assessment instruments. Unless such instruments are 
used, it Is virtually impossible to conduct good objecrtive assess- 
ments. And if ob^jective assessments are not mSde,. the assessment 
is likely to have 'kuch adverse effects on teacher morale and ' 
motivation that -it would be better if they did npt pccur at all . * 
Within this information sheet, therefore, various instruments and 
their use are discussed, so that you, as a vocational supervisor, 
may be able to construct or select instrigj^nts that will assist , 
^ow in achieving the goals of an effective teacher appraisal , 
program. ■ . / 

Charactyistics of Good Teacher Assessment Instruments 

The characteristics of good teacher assessment instruments 
will vary with the specific purposes of the instrument and the 
.type of assessment being made. The purposes of assessment range 
from the intention to make a fairly general estimate of -^he 
teacher's' ability to perform a cluster pf related, competencies 
(such as t>\e ability to conduct a laboratory session), to a 
specific analysis of the teacher's performance vithin a particu- 
l-ar competency (such as the ability to employ oral questioning 
techniques) . While the types of. questions and the amount of 
/detail appropriate to any instrument w^ll depend in part. on the 
particular purpose and type of assessment, sever^al chJfacteris- 
^ics are important to any assessment instrument. These include: 

• The ijfnst^ujprfent should be measuring what it purports to mea- 
surej that is, it should be Valid^ 

• .The instrument- should be cbnsistent in" i^ measure; that is, 
it should be 'reliable. 

■ • i ' 

• EvaluationS 'With the . instrument* should be similar for any 
judgment on a teacher, no- matter who uses it, provided that 
theipersops using it have similar expertise forr^judging * ^ 
effective- teachjLng. ' This means' that the evaluation made|/ 
with the iristrument is as objective as possible. 



J 
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• 

• There should be sufficient- detail in the instrument to allow 
for a careful angilysis of the competency or competencies 
being evaluated. The tendency is that the more general the 
questions, the more subjective the judgment mus't be in 
responding to those questions. 

• The questions in the instrument should be stated, as far as 
possible, in performance terms. Performance statemefits 
encourage the judgments of the assessor to'^be objective. 

• The instrument should not be so detailed and lengthy, as to 
be impractiCfil to use. or unrealistic in its precision. 

• The questions in the instrument should thoroughly cover the, 
competency or competencies that it purports to measure. \ 

■ ■ J 




evels of Assessment 



We chn consider thK^ee geneifaj. levels of assessments and 
their characteristics. Qifferfent types of assessment instruments 
will be needed for each of'i^hese levels. The f irst levef /of . 
assessment is a very general^ overall assessment of teachers 
which seeks to categorize them as good, average, or weak. Mfeiny 
instruments are designed for aJUking such a general evaluation of 
teacher's skills.^ Yet, this type of evaluation is highly suspect 
for the following reasons. 

• The skills in'Crolved in teaching are many and complex, and 
K^' all teachers will tend .to be stronger in some areas than in 

\ others. It is,' therefore, inaccurate to assess .teachers as 

though there is one skill alone that determines whethdro they 
are strong or weak. ^ - 

• A "halo" effect generally ^ccurs whereby one dominant char- 
acterip-tic or skill of the teacher causes the assessor to , 
rate the whole of the. teacher * s capabilities according to^ 
the strength of that particular characteristic or skill.- 

■ • , ■ r-' ' . ■ • ' • • 

- • Th^^ssessor tends to be very subjective in the assessment 
b^^ause tbe parameters of teaching are not detailed enough 
to permit objective assessment. ^ * 

• Th^s assessment gives no real guide to the teacher for per- 
sonal development as it does not specify clearly enough 

* area^^'Of strength and weakness. 

The second level is an assessment of a combination of skirls 
in a unit^'of instruction. An example of this is observing a 
^ classroom or laboratory lesson as^ an integrated whole and assess- 
ing the strengths and weaktiesses of the total lesson. This 
asses^ifljg^ may iQOk at the teacher's skills in introducing the 



lesson, arousing the students' ' interest, presenting the perfbr- 
manrce objectives for the lesson, reviewing relevant material, an^ 
moving from the introduction to the body of the lesson. Such 
assessment would not only be looking at the teacher's ability to 
dembnstrate particular competencies, but also the teacher's skill 
in combining these competencies in the teaching process. 

The third level is an assessment of the detailed strengths 
and weaknesses of the teacher in relation to a particulay compe - 
tency . In this^assessment thei teacher capacity to motivate 
students m,ay be analyzed, or the ability to prepare handout 
materials, or to use the overhead projector ,^etc. This assess- 
ment requires an instrument that covers the components of the 
particular competency in considerable detail. 

1 

Samples and Description of Assessment Instruments ^ 

The Faculty Evaluation Inst;rument , (Sample 1) is*an example 
of an instrument that i|g used to make a general assessmept of the 
teacher's ability to present a lesson. While the instrument is 
headed, '•For Observation and Analysis of Classroom Teaching," it 
will be noted that aonly a general analysis is possible by using 
such an instrument. The ratings are also likely to be rather 
subjective because of the rather broad and difficult to observe 
parameters that are being considered in some items. For example, 
item #2 says that, "Le^sson^was begun where students actually are 
in relation to problem." ^it would require considerable testing 
and probing on the part of the evaluator before an objective 
answer could be given to this statement. And then, individual 
differences would probably make a generalization suspect. 

The response is a^lso likely to be rather subjective to item 
#6 (material clearly and logically placed on > chalkboard) because 
words like ••clearly'* and '•logically" tend to depend as much upon 
the capacity and knowledge of the person viewing the lesson^, as 
upon the capacity of the pefs9n giving the lesson. 

In mnsidering the rating scale for this instrument, we^ 
could ask\Durselves what exactly would be the difference between 
a teacher who y;as rated' "good** on item #19 (freedom from manner* 
isms) and one who was rated "average," or "poor." ' How maoY 
mannerism^ does a teacher have who is average? Or, in terms of 
item #8, ^ow many contributions of students need to be heeded and 
built upon to make a rafting of '•good," in contrast to a raiting of* 
••fa'ir"? While it is valuable to gain a general"^ overall impres- 
sion of^a teacher's capacity to condijct^ a lesson by using such an 
•instrument as this; it is obvious that such an instrument -has some 
limitations , especially^f or producing the type of analysis that 
would-be helpful for staff development purposes. 



SAMPLE 1 



FACULTY EVALUATION INSTRUMENT* 
FOR OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM TEACHING 



.Taachar 



Th« Lspaon: 

1. furpoM of IcAtfon yaa HlwirvJ 

with ■tudsnta. 
2* Laaaon waa bagun wharv student m 

Actually arc In relation tu 

problaw. 

)• All atudanta M«re Motivated with 

ralavancv to Icaaon. 
4. L«facn ralatvd to praasnt nnd ^ 

futur* n««da of atudant* 

Th« Matarlal: 

Vlanal aldi and rafartmcva uaetl 
ymvm adequately anplalned. 

6. Itotarial claatly and logically 
placed on cballiboard. 

7. fliyalcat facllitlca vere ade- 
quate . 

Th9 Stwdratii 

8. Contributlona of the atudenta 
y«ra headed and built upon. 

9. Claaa tine uaa efficiently used. 

10. Clave atudy and e»el|tn«ent% were 
adequate. 

11. Studente* enawvri were eveluated 
by^othcr claaa aewbers. 



lbs Teacher I 

12 
11 



Teacher deaonteffated kn<»wledge 

off BUbJfCtI 

Teechcr ueed flranean, dlrnl- 
pllne» andjtact. 

14. Teecher developed good thliittlnn 
end underetanding. 

19. Teacher 'a quetit lons were cKol- 
lenging. 

16. Te«i;her shown ^rac loufinetis and 
ey^piatby with atudentn' pffnrtn. 

17. Cleie interest. 

15. Voiced cleeallneast volumt*. 9 
19* Freedov fron eannerlaan. 



iMte 

Rating** 

r n A I f» 



UbaerVff 



nbncrver'a CoraRtentn 



^Source unknown 
' **Baccllent, Goodt AveraRe, Fait* Poor 
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'rv/o different tyjfes of student rating ^scales are given in 
Samples 2 and 3. The essential di f forence between these is found 
in the rating rather than in the items, although the Forced Choice 
Instrument is much more detailed, having twice the number of . 
items that are found in the Graphic Scale . The types of ratings 
that are found in these scales are generally known as "Likert 
type rating." That is, they ask the respondent to rate a state- 
merit along .a 4-poi,;nt, S-point; or 6-ppint scale indicating strong 
agreemer/t to strong, disagreement with the statement. Scales that 
have an even number in the rating (four or six points) are often 
classified as forced choice scales because they do not allow for 
a neutral position (average, undecided, etc.) in the rating — they 
force the respondent to ma^-e a positive or neg^ive response to 
the^ item." Scales that have an odd number In thfe rating (five or 
seven points) "generally allow the respondent tCi tafke a neutral or 
undecided position on the njiddle point. 

An '"examination of-^ the student rating scales vill reveal that ' 
many of the iten\s ara'^rather general (e.g., item '#4 in Sample 2, 
"Have clear explanations been made of th^ important ideas?") . 
However, it is .probably more realistic to expect students to be 
able to give a relia.ble general impression of the teacher's capa- 
bilities, than a detailed analysis of a cpinpetency. If all the 
students tend to agree cm, a particular rating of 'the teacher in a 
general Area, then the teacher coiild respond by asking the super- 
visor to use a more detailed instrument in that competemcy area 
for a more thorough analysis of the teacher's strengths and weak- 

Two parallel instruments are given jn Samp-les 4 ..and 5 . , .These 
are de'signed to explore the capabilities of the teacher^ across a 
spectrum of competencies relating to classroom and laboratory 
teaching. By using these instruments, a profile of the teacher ' s 
personnel development needs can be drawn up and a more detailed 
analysis made of competency areas that are felt to be weak. 

It can be seen that Sample 4 is designed to be a self - 
assessment by the teacher , arid Sample 5 is a similar assessment 
of the teacher made by the supervisor . Each of the instruments 
ret^uires an overall assessment of the^ teacher 's ability in a 
'particular '.competency, and .a rating of the importarice of develop- - 
ing that ability. The use. of these instruments by the teacher 
and the supervisor allows them to recognize and discuss ^ . . 
possible differences in the assessments of both the teacher's 
'competencies and the relative ^ importance of developing any one of 
those competencies. This can be a valuable me^ns of applying 
both the principles of( cooperation and of consent. A c?^nference 
between the teacher ana the supervisor ^should allow a construc- 
tive diajogae to occur concerning the teacher's competencies and 
the importance* of the different competencies to the teacher's 
present responsibilities. The use of these two .instruments 
permits the discussions of so that understanding and agreement 



SAMPLE 2 



EXAMPLE GRAPHIC SCALE 



STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL RATING SHEET* 



Dlrt'itlonN: (!lr»li' tin- nnmtn'i wlilrh idohI iiiHrlv lihllt.iliM viMir r<«M|ii>ii«<r. (I " lilH^ii 1 • •frt^lt* ^ low). 

If ViMir rrMponm- \h ko^Mt Imlh iUmI l»i'iwi'ni i In- vimI'mI iIi-rj r I pi I cii kIvimi, i lrtli» number I or U, 



I. Hnvf the imilor i»b)rillvt'H fu-rn minlr « Unh/, 

I : . \ 

AbNulutuly rU'.ir Mtul Snmt'wh.il ( tr/ir 

del 111 I tc 



Not ilrnr At nil 



2. How much iinr«.»i»mviit w*in IIutt h»M wrvn I'bjes I 1v«h iiruJ inroPtni'iUM' 
' 1 ' \ 

Very rli»Hf .i^^fiM'rm'nl linnr ;iKrrrfnfMl 

1, liow wouLii you tleNrrllx* tbi* orHiinlz^t Iimi i)f « I^ihh |)| cHotH nt Iomh? 

Wvll ocKiiniretl . Mtulvriili'l v ws'll 

orK'Hilrrr) 



P(U)rlv plnnnnl 



Have cl«ar explannt InOH b«>4-n m.wlr' ol thf impnrt.irit IiIi'Mn? 

1 ; • \ 

All of the Iraportfint S\»ftir o| thr 'importunl i 

idvaa have bven ' it\vnm \mvv b^vn 

clearly explained t 1*^"" r 1 v "^'xpl a Ined 



5. Did thlB Instructor t*nri)iiraKt' to wrrk blM liplp when neroiyinrv? 

I f« U bpaitant 
nvvk hrlp 



I felt wtlcoipe tv 
aeek help 



neroiMn 

to / 



6. How well waH rlans t Imr umimI'^ 

1 ' 

Very effect Ivel y 



Snt Inffictorl ly 



Very few of thf 
Important Idean have 
b*en cl«flrly enplained 



1 avoid seeking help 



Un»Atlsf«ctorlly 
at tines 



7. Does thts Inatrurli^r li;ivr Hpt-aklun manni-rlHmH or prr*i»nnl triilm thnt Intprfrre with your learning? 



No annoying 
manner tsmn 



Si*iT>(> (M Mt r.ii t Ing 
mnnnrtvl smfl 



8. How woiilM you cIlmk r 1 bi» the nttltudo ol frl)i»w mpmhnr»i l-nwflrtl tblf« Innt nir nir'' 



At tent, 1 vi» 



Pa Nn 1 vc anil i mt 1 f fe r pn( 



Conatantly extilblts 
diatract lnR<« manner luma 



Inflttentlve or even 
antagon lat Ir 



9, How much t Imv <irid oMort dlil yon pnl Irilu lltlM rln«i«4 inmpareil to rlafiirq of pqn«l rredlt^? 



1 



Considerably mi)ri' 
10. How 

Very st It^ulitt In^ 



f ' 

• Afit HI I t ht' i.imp 



stimulating h.ivrit he.m- r I .iHNt'a. bi-fti 

.1 , ... 1 



11, , What has been your cIohh iitl»Mulani r? 

1 2 
loot attendance or 
close to i t 



^ hii I r I V Hi t mo 1 .1 1 1 ny, 



I havr iiil between 
H)^2*i7- of I ho rlann 



Much les^ 



Usoslly dull 



have cut ov<"r one- 
third of the ( laan 



12. Have you been reeeivliiK lair urades. in thin tUiHH? 

n • >^ ^ 

M Absolutely fair ' Samv' fair, others 

lens BO 



Unfiilr and undmprved 
ftrailea 



*Adaptacl fro* Wabaiih Valley Cnllcjir, Ht . rHrmrl, llllnoln. 
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lAMPLE 3 



EXAMPLE FORCED CHOICE INSTRUMfeNT* 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

( Iniit Pill tor Miul (iMifMr KvaIii.K Ion Ki|,rm) 
Dlrri'tliHiMj Yi)wr U umjiu'musI Id •'v.Oh'HImk • 

r»Kppn«« to utnivrntetn <«m .ii i hi at i-I v iIn ttii»«HlMi'. 

If you di» iw»t u*ul«riil unil ii hi .1 »> c , iml .imhwim 
It. Pltf4»« (((» n«>i M^Ki' V'Mii iiHiif til ihlH )]tii ^(iii- 
iyill«. k*\BAm9 rhetk tmlv imr .1 i 1 r 1 11 1 L I vi . 



1 . 



fKMSdNAI DAtA 

I 1 I ( 



ytiiir l«»t ii«iiM»t«i ct rt( I i'u>l.liii i> ? 
h. t.l) 10 V.A<* 
a. > .0 " • 

CHAHACTKHISTICS l»K IHK UAIHKH AN1» UAni.INt; 



»«ni . 

\, The Inrtlnutnr pi Kh**iic ^ r hr muI>)iiI in,»tlri 
clti«rlv. / 

A. AlOHIHt uIWdiVH 

' ^ b, 01 t«ii 
' r . SaiMl imvit 

d. lldr**ly 

4. Thd Inatruittir ii[n?H(*«H IrHtnluK r.irlu*r thaw 
grdJei. 4 ( 

II. Alnk>t*t al'WdV^ * ■ > 
"ZZ OU«n * ; 

i; ^ Som«t Imm 
lUr*ly 

5. Th« In^crWcur sLlraulatifa mutlifiUH tu hiiittpt*n- 
iteiit tUliiklng or rrajsiMilUK* * 

^ . h. Often . V, ■ 
c . .Jiuwel imtn 

6. Thi? Ihntnu t»Jr (iJ)iihIh [t'.it hlii>; to th** HliiiUnt' 

<« . Alnk>Bt alwdyu 

^ b . t>t ten 

I- . Somet ImvH 

d. Rarely 



/, Ihi' iDMtttulnt Mfi'mM to Km* 
toK i>Mirpi4'* 0(UM(lvt^ly. 
A. ' AlmiiNi iilwayM 

I . Siimi-i ImoH 
<L kari'ly 

rt. riir hiMt nu t»>r- .il ifwpt N to i»tt>i Ivfiie all •iiid«nt» 

In Ir.irn. 

jt .1. AltTMiHt alwiiyN 

f , Stiiiii't linfH 
il. K-irrl y 

•1.^ Th»' Inwt Hi* t ur app»'«rH li» h/ivf a thorough knowl- 
ol I hi' HuhjiM tH hi' (riii hii. 
41. Almont alwiiyu 
h« 01 1 »'n 

i *. Somi'i ihvH , '> 

il. R-iriM'y 

10. Thi- liislruLttif 1h wllllnK to K^vi* o( his time and 
fIfiirtM In Individual help wh«n Btud«ntB need it, 

a. Almodt alwayn 
h. Of t rn 
(• . Somi't I men 
d. Rar*'ly 

11, rhi- loHtructur uhvh vnrloua lenchlng methodH 
Hurh an lefturfft, i'Um« dlHruHnlnn, aud lor^vlnual 
prfHiMUat ion and K^txH* work. 

a. AlmoHt .ilway» . ' ^ 
* ~7 h. Ot t»*n 

c . Sdmet Imt'H . * 

d. Riire^y , 

U\ Tea t'h Inn 'mi* thud a other than tht« lecture method-* 
^ arv used hy InHtrui tora. 

d. AlmitAt alw/iyn • 

b. Often 

c . Stimec InieH 
31 _ d, Rjircly 

IK The inMtrmtor Ih Hi*nHlilve to liCudentfi' feelings 
.iiul prtiblemti, 

a. Almo8t lilw/iyn * 

b. Often 
I- . Siimet lni»N 

d. R.irrly 

U. ThL* Inwtrut tiir imiki's ntudents feel free to aak 
fjufHtldnM, dlHii^ri'i', nr exp/ess their Ideas, 
a. AliDDHC alwayn 
I b, Often 

1- . Sdmi't imvH 
d. Rari'ly 



*Ad4pt«td J ru« SuiithedsLr I II Illlnnlrt (nllenf, HarrlrthnrK. Illinois. 
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S4 



• 


- 

The Inatrui'C or in tiilr .nut lmti«iii|.il In dir.^ li>>( 


• 


ReaJInK ass 1 Mnmvii) n are ttot t on. If If f li ul t . 




with iit\)d«ntii . , ' ^ 




' a . AlmiiNt (tl waya ' 




M . A 1 flM>at i\ \ WflV N 1 




h, Ofteit 








1 . SiHiiet Imrn 




. «• . SomrtimcH 








1 , . ^ ' t V 












(I'tuir t ryt a i«rr nximnv fnlr and bai^tl iln the 


16. 


Tlta Inst rUi' tor vvpri tN j rr.t Hou.tl< 1 «inM>unt xl^ 




ntt^t llvrn 0I »onri»V. 




, work In his loumo. . 




(I . Almi<ii( alwaya 




A. AlmoNt (iIwiivN 




h. t>Mi>n 




I.w. Oft»»n 




( . Som«>t Imrx 




t . Sumct imvH 




tt. Hrtf i-lv ♦ * 
















Coni le Kradt'ii >ir«< t a 1 r I y aasl Kneii , 


17: 


' Th« Instro^tor ntiown t hJt hr In 1 nt r r«>Nt tiU 1 n ' .* 




a. Almonl alwavn 




u. AlriHiNl tilw.ivn 




b. 01 Ten 




t). OfU'n 




I . Somet Imrn 




' I' . Sum**! !m»'M 




i\. Korrlv ^ 




d. H<ir»'lv 




• 








rystttouka are of vai liable \\n9 In your courasa. 


IH. 


Thtf Inat rtii' tor (iiNtlt* with trlrv^ini m.itrrKilN In 




a. AlmiiNt aiwava 




hln cljiMM. 




b. nftrn . 




II . A ) mo X t <i I V N 


* 


(' . Somet imeN 




b. Often 




(I. Rarely 




r . Somvt !m»'M 








d. Kari*lv 




Thin roor«e la relevant t(»'the nsedi nf itudents. 




• / 

The Instructor jmI^ii HliulohtH tt> rv.i 1 ti^t i/h 1 n 




a. Almiiat »alwa^ 


19. 




_ b. Oftsn 




teachln|4 And t tturNeN nt t hti^^MUl m| y hr/nt>ni(<Nt.r r ■ 




( . Somet Imea 




Almost iilwiiyrp« 




d. . Rarely 




b'. Often. 








»• . Somi't imcM • ' - - ' 




Y(MpT reapitnslhl 1 1 1 lea In the courses srs clssrly 




, d . Ha r e 1 V 


. i 


de I 1 ned . • 








a. Ainftat always 




The Instructor Hhitwn thiit he In IntcreHteJ In ^ 




. _ / K. Often 




■ tudenta and Ntudent l«NirnlnK well »h Hiib)iMt 




c . Somet Imen 




matter. 




(1. Rarely 




a. AlmoNt vilwiivN 








b. Often ^ 




Couraes are offered at a t 1ms and <fsy which Is 




c . Somet imi'H 




conven*lrnt for atudenla. 




d. Rarel y 




a . Almoat a 1 waya 




* 




_ b. Often 




CHAHACTtRISTICS Ok TltK COHHSKS 




(' . Somet imen 




. 




d. Rarely 


21. 


Course object Iven are cU' irly Ni<iteti. 








a. AlmoHt alwiiyH 




riaaa time la wall spent, 




b. Often 




a. Almnat always 




c . Somet Imen 




b. Often 




d . Rane) V 




r . fi(»mf»t lme« 








d. Rarely 


22. 


The amount of tIahn work 1h .1 ppropr 1>iC e for tht- 








credlt received. 




other Comment n : 




.1. Alm*)»t niwiiyM 








b . Oft en ^ 








c . Somct ImeN 








d . Kb rely r 






- 


* - \ 
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•AMfLE 4 



AN INrmUMENT FOR INSTRUCTOR 8ELF A8SE88MENT 
OF FROFEItlONAL NEEDS AND ABILITIES 



Instructions ; 

^^^^^^^^^^ 11 11 ■ I 

r l^^bila inatrumont is designed to help you identify your pro- 
f^j^^bal needs and abilities as they relate to your present 
tealQH^g position. Please respond to each question for each of* 
the Cwnpetency statemcsrrts listed. Your responses will be treated 
confidentially and reviewed only by your instructional supervisor 
for the purpose of facilitating yqur professional growth. At no 
time will the scores of individual instructors be reported to 
anyone. Group data will be shared with appropriate individuals 
who are concerned with planning '^and conducting our inservice 
education programs. It is hoped that your own carefully thought * 
\^ out responses to the items in this instrument will also help you 
' better plan your professional development program. 

The Competency statements listed in this instrument have 
\been selected from the 100 vocational teacher competency state- 
ments contained in The Center for Vocational Education's Voca- 
tional Teacher Competency Profile (November 1976) . The corypeten- 
cies listed reflect the professional skills that*^ supervisor . 
could most readily . obser\^^n actual classroom or laboratory 
teaching situations. Th^B^mpetencie^ also reflect the titles of 
some of the 100 perf ormaOybased teacher education modules which 
• have been developed and r^^d tested by The Center, and which are 
available through the American Association for Vocational Instruc- 
tional Materials of Athens, Georgia. ^ 
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AMCmCAIi AftSOOATlON 

pcmwcmOHAL 

INflTlliKmONAI. MATERIALS 

EngtnMring C«fit«r— Univ ol Qsorgta 

P^s404 542-2586 
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tTAFP PROFCMONAL NIEOt AND AIILITM t:. tlLF AWM MiNT 



N.imr : 
Dat I* : 



For each of the following lomifct I'luy .st.itiMnnu h» pliMHi- liullialc your: 



Competency Stat emt'nt s 



KhI IfTMitt' of Your 
CiirriMit Abl 1 Ity 
to Prrform this 



OuHlri* to Further 
Improve thlB Com- 
prt iMH y for Your . 
PruHcnl Job 



CATEGORY B - INSTRUCTlONAl. FLANNTNC 

B-1 Determine Needs, nnd Interest h 
of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance 
Ob jec t Ives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

fl*-5 Select Student Instructional 
Materials / 

B-6 Preppre Teacher-Mnde Ins^truc- 
tional Materia Is 



CATEGORY C - INSTRUCTIONAL EXECUTION 

C-1 Direct Field Trips 

C-2 Conduct Croup Discussions, Panel 
Discussions , and Symposiums 



C-3 



Employ BrainstorminR» Buzz C.roup» 
and Question Box Techniques 

■ f 

Direct Students In Instructing 
Other Students 



C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 
C-6 Guide Student Study 



2 
2- 
2 



2 
2 
2 



3 

3 
3 



3 
3 



/ y / 



A 



3 A 



2 3 4 



2 3 4 



3 4 



4 
4 



1 2 



• 2 



4 
4 



1 2 ^ 3 4 



4 

5 

4 



1 ^ 2 ; 3 4 

.1 2 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

I 2 3 4 

1 2 1- 4 
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t:-; 
c-H 

• 

c-io 
c-n 

C- I J 
C-IA 



Dirt'Ct St iiilont I..il)oi at m v 

Dlrt'ct HtuiiiMitM In Applying 
•Probli'm-Si> I vln^ ToiMin it|iii«s 

Kmpluyr tUv Vro\iU'i Mfilunl 

tncrndiii'^* <i I.v's?i3»n . ' 

Sununarl7.i* .1 lA'.ssf>n 

Kinpli>y Oral (^lu-st loriin^'; 



Kmpli)y Hf i nt ort'i'iiifui Ti'ihn i <nn's 
Provlcli* InstrAu*t,lt>a lur Slowi*r 



PrMMiMijt an n tust rat lul in 1 k 1 
, ' Olfe I)onu)nrttrate a Manipulative SkilJ 1 



C-17 



Dt-monBt rate a (*onft'pt i)r 
PrincipLle 



C-18 Individual I Inst r net ion 



. C-19 

* C- 21 
C-22 
C-23 



Employ the Team TtMt hln^ Apprnach 1 

list* Sublet t Mattt-r Kxpt^rts to 
Present Inforgiatlon 1 

Prepare Bulletin Hoards and 
Kxhlbits^ 1 

Present In'formal ion with Models, 

Real Objects, and Flannel f^oards I 

Present Information with Overhead 
and Opaque Materials * ' | 



C-2A Present information with Film- 
''st rips and S 1 Ides 



2 

2 

■.>2. 



1 
\ 

$ 

^ ^* . 

V 

- J. 

1' 4 ' 
■3 A • 
3 4 



3 • . 4 



r 4 



3 ' 4 



1 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4> ^ 



4r- 



2 
2 
2 

7 
2 




2 a t , 4; 



12 3 A 



4 
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C-:25 Pres.ejit Information .witli jFilms ' r 2 ' 3 A/ 1 2 

Present Xri formation wf th Audio' 



Recordings . . . 1 2> * 3 A 1 2 



C--27 * Present Information >iith "^le^ ' - . ^J • 

■ • - vised and Videotaped Materia is 1 2 3 ' 4 .1' 2 ' 3* 4 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 1 ; 2 3 4 1 2" . -3 -. A 



C-29 


Present Information 'with . the 
Chalkboard and Flip Chart 


1 
i 


7 


ri 


A 


1 

X 


7 




4 


CATEGORY D - INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION 


















D-1 


Establish S.tudint PerTormance 














i 






Criteria 


1. 




■ ^ ■ 


■ ^ 


1^ 


2 . 


,.•.-3 > 




p-2" 


Assess Student Performance: 




















' Knowledge jf 


1 


2 ■ 


'3 




1 


2 


3 


4 


D-3 


Assess' Student Performance: 




















, Attitudes \ 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


4 J . 


D-4 


Asse'ss Stude^nt Performance: 




















Skills 


1 


2 


3 


4 


J 


'} 


3 


4 










* 












D-5 


Determine Student Grades 


1 


2 


3 


■ 4 ■ 


1 


2 


3 

« ■ 


4 


D-6 


Evaluate Your Instructional ; 




















Effectiveness . - 


1 


2 


3^ 


4 ■ 


1 


■2 


3 


4 





















: CATEGORY E - INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


















>2:f!*g^^fl'E,ain a Filing System 


1- 


2 


3 


4 


■ 1 


2 


3 4 




Provide for Student Safety 


I . 




3 


,4 


1 ' 


2 


3 4 


E-6 


Provide for the ?'irst Aid Needs 














/ 




^ of Students 


1 


2 


3 


, 4 . ■ 


■■" ■"1 ;• ■ 


2>' 


3 /| > 


E-7 


Assist Students in Developing 


















. Self-Discipline ' - ^/^ ^ ^ 




2 


3 






2 


' . 3 4. 


0 E-8 


Organize thfe Vocational r , 


















Laboratory 


i 


2 . 


} ^ 


4 ■ 


. 1 


• 2 


3 4 • 


E-9 


• . ■ * ■ • 
Manage the Vocational Laboratory 




■ 2^- 


3 ■ 


4 


- 1 


2* 


3 4 





SAMPLE 6 



AN INStRUM^Nt for' SUPERVISOR ASSESSMENT OF 
INSTRUCTOR PROFESSIONAL NEEDS AND ABILITIES 



Instructions ; 

This instrument is designed to help you as a loc^ adminis-* 
tratpr or instructional, supeip/isor assess the professional needs 
and abilities of members of your teaching staff. Please respond . 
to each question for each of thie cpmpetency . stiatements Xisted, 
except where you feel you . lack an adequate basis for making an 
iilformed judgment. It is recommended that these responses be 

< treated confidentially and used only by yourself- as a basis for 
counseling with the respective individual staff members about, 
their professional development needs and inte,pests. Ideally^,. 
Uiis assessment would be used inv connection with the individual 
instructor ' s dnn self-assessment -o* his/her needs and abilities. 

„At no. time should yptfir*, r individual instructors be 

■reported to anyone, othei; than t>e instructor concerned. Group 
da'ta might well be shared ^ 'howevje^^j. other individuals who 

are concerned with planning- anti djBlucting inservice education 
programs for staff. It is*^ hoped that your carefully thought out 
responses to the items in this instrument will provide a useful 
tool fior you to use in helping individual instructors plan a 
mutually agreed upon plan for professional growth and development. 

The competency statements- listed, in this instrument have 
been selected from the 100 vocational teacher cpmpetency state- 
ments contained in The Center for Vocatignal Education's Vpca- 
tional Teacher Competency Profile (November 1976) > The competen- 
cies listed- reflect the prof essional 'skills*That a supervisor . 
.could most readily observe in actual classroom or laboratory- 
teaching 3ituations. The competencies also reflect the , titles of 
some of the 100, performance-based teacher education modules which 
have been developed and field tested by The Centerv and^hich are 
available through the American Association for VocatiotwR. Instrucf- 
tional Materials of Athens, Georgia. 
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V STAFF PROFESSIONAL NEEDS AND ABILITIES: SUPERvisofASSESSMENT 

' • Instru<'t«vr ' s Name; 



\ Supervisor's Name: _ 
' ' Date: 



: , ■ / ' - . . . 

For each of the fb.llowing competei^cy. stat^ents, please indid^e yopr: 

(Notl?: Leave blank any statenipnts ahotit which you feel you ' \ ^ 

lacH: an adequate ba§is f or a-ssessipent. ) . ' * ^ 

\ - ' '■' ' * ' Perception of this ' Judgment of this 

^r. ' ' » . ^ Instructor's Qur-. Instruc tor ' s Need 

' ' rent Ability to ' to Improve this 

Perform this Com- Competency for His/ 

- Competency "Statements petency Her Present Job 



CATEGORY B - INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

B-1 Determine Nee^ds and Interests 
^ of Students . 

B-2 Develop Student Performance 
Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Un^^ of Instruction 

B-A Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional 
Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instruc- 
tional Materials 



1- -2 . 3 - ^ 





1 


2 


3 






.1 


2 


^ 3 




1* - 




2 














1* 


1 


2 


3 


1* 


1. 






4- 



CATEGORY C - INSTRUCTIONAL EXECUTION 

• 4^ ^ ■ > ■ ■ ' . . ■ 

C-1 "Direct Field Trips 

/ ■ " • 

C-2 'Conduct Group Discussions, PaWl. 
Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, 
and Qujestion 3ox Techniques 

C-^ Direct. Students in Instructing 
Other Students ^ 

Cr5' Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 /Guide Student Study 



3, 



12 



2 :^ . u 

71- 



2 3 



2 3 



2 ' 3 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 



.^-7^ Direct Studerit Lfborn tory" 

Experience 1 ^ 

y ■ ■ . ' ' ' 

C-8 Direct Students %nyApplying 

- Problem^SchlOlnK^ Techniques 1 

•'C-9 ^ploy the Project Method 1 

. 1- , ■ ■■ . ' 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 1 

C-ll Summarize a Lesson' ' ^ , 

Employ Oral Questioning . 
Techniques . ' 1 



C-13 Employ Relnf orcemejot Techniques 1 

C-14 Provide instruction fot Slower ' ' 

.arid More capable Learners ^1 

C-15 Present -an Illustrated Talk 1 

C-I6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 1 

f 

C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or 

Principle 1 

fc-18 I.ndlvlduari^se Instruction * - 1 



C-t19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach . 1 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to 

Present Information 1 

C~21 Prepare; Bullet in Boards and . : - 

fExhiblts ^ ^ 1 

Present Information with Models, 

Real , Objects , and Flannel Boards L 

C-23 Present Jnformation with Overhead 

and Opaque Materials 1 

^ f • 

C-2A Present' Information with Fllm^ 

.strips and Slides i 



4- 



*C-J5 ^.P.resent Informat ion with Films 

C^26 'Present Infajjitiatjlon with 
A. Record — ' 

C-27 Present/In f orin^it ion w^Qlh Tele- 
vised and Videotaped !i|Lerials 

C- 28. Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the 
Chalkboard and Flip Cha^t 



CATEGORY D - I NSTRUCT I ONi^jt EVALUATION 

D-1 Establish Student Performance 
Criteria \ ' - 

D-2 Assess Student Performance: 
Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance; 
Attitudes 

D-4 Aspess Student Pierf ormance: 
^^kills ■ 

D-5 Deteravine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional 
Effectiveness 



CATEGORY E - INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

E-4 Maintain a Filing -System 

E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6l Provide for the First Aid Needs 
of Students 



E-7 Assist Students in Developing 
Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational . 
Lat^oratory 

E-9 " Manage the Vocat^^onal Laboratory 




4 



9 




3 U 
3 • U 



3 
3 



U 
It 



2 

'2 



3 

3 



-4. 



-2 

2 
2 



3 ^4 



3 
3 



4 



1 
] 



2 

2. 



2 ' 3 



3 
3 



2 
2 



4' 



4 
4- 



3 
3 



4 
4 



4 
4 



4 
4 
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can. be f^^ched between the teacher and the-supervis.or. Other- v 
wiser ^these differences tend to be hidden and ignored, and will 
thereby adversely 'affect the assessment process. / ' 

,Two' Estimate of PerfoYmanj^ instruments #re given in Samples . 
'6 and 7. They are designed tc^'be used in assessing the teacher's 
competency in developing ^ student* performance . Qbjecti^es (Sample 6) , 
and'ih ertiploying simulation techniques (SamE^ie .7) .y The te^^er 
can u^ phese type instruments as an .'assessment form to examine 
in more detail. 'his/her self-perceived ability in the various, 
coihpetencries relating to cla^FOom^ and Jabofi^ti.oi^y teaching._^ 
y^ry important advantage of^ instrumerft's sucfi ,as *^hese is that 
/th^y describe in , some detail the components ' of * the" competency 
being evaluated. rt is easy for a teacher^ td believe that he/^he- . 
can <ievelop' per-f ormance objectiye? well; but'when the components • 
of tjhis sk(ill are examined . through using an instrument such as 
these, the teacher may realize' that certain ^elements of 'the 
performance ob^j ectiv6s he/she thought' were goo'4f could well be , 
strengthened.'^ This also helps others who' are, evaluating, the 
\teacher, such as. the ^supervisor , bo' be more specif ic\and<iragnos-- 

tic in the;: assessment. ' Therefor^e, these ii^struments ' (and others 
• like them) - may , also be?" used by^ others ass^essing "the teacher , as 
• well as the teacher for .self-assessment . * , 

■* ' • ■ . ■ ■ ' ''V'/' ' ■ \ \ ' 

Two ej^amples of an even more detailed instrument the Teacher , 

' performance Assessment Form , are given in Samples 8 and 9, , 
^ ' These iagjtruments are specifically designed to assess actual 
teach^iru^pe^rf ormaiice. The examples given here, cover th^' same 
competencies as in Samples 6 and 7, namely, de^Aeloping student 
^•perf ormance ob jectives> . and employing simulation techniques . 
However, they cover ^in much greater detail the important?«-c;6mpo- 
nent^ of the particular competency, with clear emphasis on thi^ 
teacher'^ actual -performance. These instruments are vfery; impor- 
tant to effective assessment, especially in light of the ^emphasis 
^ now being given to competency-based education. These instruittents 
enable the teacher and supervisor ^together to focus their atten- 
tion on the actual performance elements that constitute classroom 
and laboratory teaching, and to develop and strengthen these 
elements^ Performance-based teaching requires for Its assessment^- 
, instruments, that describe in sufficient detai,l the components of 
the required performance so as to permit the assessor to be ana- 
lytical and objective in the assessment. This more detailed .j/, 
analysis of teaching performance allows the teacher to practice 
. skills that can result in a real improvement in the teacher's 
overall performance. While the items. in V^ese instruments appear 
to focus upon the ability to do, implicit in the items is the 



EMC 



*A separate and unique Estimate of Performance instrument is 
available for each of the 100 aompetencies addressed by The 
•Center •'s. Per formanee-Dased Teacher Education Modules from the 
Artierican Association for Vocational Instructional Materials • 
(AAVIM) ,? Engineering Center^; University of Georgia, Athens,; 
.Georgia. ^ ' ^ 
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SAMPLE 6 

■-• — 



Date 



ESTI^4A_TE OF PERFOI^NCE 
Ddvelop Student Performance Objectrves 
. Iiyiodule B 2) 



tasks 



Directions: The following tasks describe several of the performance components 
necessary t6 effectivefy develop student performance objectives for an actual teaching 
situation. Usmg the definitiobs for each level of performance giyen below, yoiT are 
to respond to several items on the opposite page. First, please study the definitions. 



below. ' 







. ' Poor 


,You Mv iiiidhh' lo perform this task, or hdve only 
veiy lirnitnd iibility-to perform if 






<■ ■ . 


You tiw undhit' lo perform !hi5 Idsk in an accf'pldble ■ 
nuim(?r, t)ul hav*i sornu abihly fo ty?r^orm ft ; ^ 








You dfu able \o p«rfor.n> this task ift an ac(;eptable 
rndnhtM > i ' 

• - ' . ' . 






txce Merit * 


Yoti dri* al)U? to p<?iforrn this fdsk lo a very effective 
rnaoiMM 

— ■: ■■ — : • I ' \ ' 



✓ 

Now, pluase respond lo euch ofMhe ilf?ros l>y chcckinq {\/ ) youi fevel of performance 




Level of Performance 



At thiyilrfK', huw well won [miof m (exeLuie) 
the foliuU^iiuj tasks ^ 

* ' ■■ ; ^-^ - :/V • 

Ulentify ihu cuinixinents which shutild l)e included 
- in d vA/rMt((n siuileni perfarinance ol)ieciive J' 

' . - ■ ■ .'^ ^ , ' • . ■. • 

? Wi ite a littiilenft pev lui niatice ohjective that inclutlfes 

f»M:h of ihi? ii^ceisdry components . ^ 

* 

J Pfuparu uh^ectivei^ that CDntuin criteria dOd 

( un(lii{pns whicfi are apprniinate foi the ^ 
per foHNuiM< <.*to he iuhieveH ... 

4 Pii'paif uhje^ lives that con^ jin reahstiL ciiteria 
ind com hi ions — 

5 *' Prt'pare uhjechvtfs in the i;(><}nitive (roniain 

(3 Pi epa r e troijni live objectives \A/h'ich I equ ire ; 

. iTiore than mere lecall r . . ... 

7 Prepare ohiectives in ihe affective domain 

8 Prepan* ohj<fc:ttves.ni ihe psychomolor tJomain 

n Arian(jf oh^eLiives- ih a loqical sequence 

to St'<|i»tMirr uhjeclives in a manner that facihiales 

sUKli'ni .11 1 omphihment of the objectives ' ^ . 



Poor 


Fair 


Good 


^xcef- 
ltr>t 

m 











/ 






IT 








































I 



























H<i^ many limes have you aheady developed student performance objectives for an actual 
teaching (fprmal classroom) situation? 

0 '■ . ■ .■ ' • .' 

4 6 • - > ^ 

7 - 9 ' - ■ ' ■ . ^ 

lOofifjoie 



At I his ijmebi h'o.w welt do you feel you could develop student performance objectives for an 
actual teaching situation? (Consider all of. the tasks involved.) ^ ' ; 



Poor* 
jFair 

Good V' 
Excellenl 
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SAMPLE 7 



Name 
Date' 



ESTIMATE OF PERFORMANCE 



Employ Simul^ion Techniquti 
(Module C-5) 



DirMtlons; The following llsk^ descnlH? s»'Vf ral of the prrformanrn Gomponenls necessaryjip*^ 
to effectively employ simuldiion technitiuu^ ii» dctudl H^achmg Situation. Usiwg the de 
J[initiofts fo/ each levol of-por fom^arVce fjiven tK?law, yoii are to re?t|ieiful to sevefaUtems orv 
the opposite patJC' F irsl, please sliKiy the de-fmaioiVs l)clov\t/ ^ 



Poor >=^^ You are unable ^ perform this la^k. or have only 
very limited ability to perfotm ft. 

Pa\r You jro unabli; to perfnrrn this task in an acceptable 

manr^pr, b^t have ^ome ability to perform it 

Good: You arv dbVc to perforn\ this task in an acceptable 

mdnner. . - 

Excellent: You are able 1o perform ihis task m a very effective 

mjnr^nr 



Now. please respond to each of the i^jfns by checking { ) your level of p^rformancgi f 
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TION 



^On y^CTATIONAL 
INI|mUCTlONAL MAT! RIALS 

A4ti«ry. 0«Qf gtff 30602 ^ 



\ 



At this rime, how well .rdn yol'i pt*i<<Mm (extM iiitO 
the futlowinii ia!kks^ 



Level of Performance 



1. 



Develop slmuUfiipn situatjOn& vvhich aid in 
the achievem^h t ut siudent perform<ince 
otjjeciives 



DevHop i.imurjtion situations which rrpreseiu 
4sp(icts of ?t»al life 



4t 
5. 



DffvVloi) sunuldtioii situalions which fiorcl 
stu(lt*nis' nt*(r(is, intert^&ts, jikI dhilitit'S . 

" ■ ' . . * / 

Ont'fit sfluiUrnls to sirnutdliijiU.'xpiMitMices 

■ • •' •■ 'L ' ■ 

Serve "^5 a resourct* p/^fson hV Simula hun 
<rxperienct?s . ' . ' . . . 



Develop rolt? pta^fiy. dctivjiies which auljn 
tpti aehievenient. tJrsiuiJent perfofn^nce 
o^jt'r: lives • . \ ■ ■ , ■ * 



8. 
9. 

10. 



Develop rol^ playing activities Cvhjfch n>?ed'- 
students' neeils, interests, and abilities . . 

Orient students to Vole-playiny activities ' , 

Direct role playing ajiitivitffi which lead ^ 
toward a positive conclusion i . . . . 



Serve as a resource person for role playing 
activities . * . * . . . 



) 



Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excal- 
l«nt 












































- 












e 

• 




















> 







How many iirpes have you already employed singulation techniques in an actual 
teaching (formal classroom) situation^ 



0 

1 3 

4 r 6 




1(» yoii ft'i:l''yi;u could etnploy snnutation techniques irt 
\i(it^? (Coiisifi<?r al].*<rf the tasks mvolVed.) • 



Poor 
Fau 



Good 
Excellent 
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SAMPLE 8 ■ 

TEACHER PERFORfilfANCE ASSESSMENT FORM^ 

Develop Student Performance Objective (B*2) ^ 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFOFnyiANC^ head ing. 
If, becauise of special cifcum stances, a performance component was not 
applicable^^r^p^ to execute, place ill X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



/ 



ERIC 



1. All objectives cbntaiped a statement of performance . 

2. The performance Statements contained an action, verb . 

3. The performance statements described the activity in ^ / 
which the student woUld be involved in sufficient detail to |~i r~\ n *m 

•be uodersttJSd ... ^LJ LJ LJ Li 'LJ LJ 

4. All objectives contained stated or implied conditions □ □ □ □ □ □ 

5. The conditions were realistic in terms of the performance i — | i — i f— j i — i i~n [~i 
called for... • \ I I 1 II I I I LJ 

6. All objectives specified criteria for achievement . 

7 The criteria were realistic in terms of the performance \ — | i — ii rr— i r~im 

required . . .. . ^. L_l^ LJ LJ ^LJ LJ LJ . 

8. The criteria were realistic in terms of the conditions out- i — i i — i j — i i — i r— i 

. lin^d/7.>. U U U U tJ U 

9. Cognitive ddhiain objectives were included 

10. ^Cognitive objectives which required morethan mere recall Y—] r — i i — i \ — i r—\ r~| 

were included 1^ LJ I I LJ I I 4-J 

1 1. Psychomotor objectives were inctuded . 

12. Psychomotor objective^ were inclOded which required r— i i — i i — i j~n 
more than mere inlitation of the instructor LJ I I I I I I, I | LJ i, 

'13. Affective domain objectives were included ; . □ □ □ □ □ □ 

?Modale B- 2 ^ Develop'' Student Performance Objectives , from the 

.Praf<^ssic^nal Teacher Edac'atflon ModuPle S^ies.' .(Athens., GA : 
The ^American AssQCi^tion for Vocatioijal Instructional Materials, 
' 19.77) . . • 











/ 4 


} 

14. the affective objectives were realistic in terms of occupa- 
tioiial requirements . 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


rn 
Li 


1 — 1 


15. The criteria for tl^ affective, objectives provided alterna^ 
tiye "Ways for students to demonstrate the feelings/ 
attitudes . . . .v .• . 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Sequencing 

16. The objectives were arranged in a togical sequence . 

. . . 1 ■■ 




■au 




□ 


□ 


- . . . * ■ 1 

17. The sequence provided for the accomplishment of en- 
abling objettives before terminal ones 






□ 


□ 


□ 


18. The sequence facilitated student accomplishmenji of the 
objectives - . . 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE:. All items must receive N/A..GbOD. or EXCELLENT responses. It any item 
receives a NOJ^IE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and re so u.rQe person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher heeds to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(S). ^ . 



SAMPLE 9 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM ^ 

Employ SimulationTechniques (C~5) 



V 



I>lr#ctlons: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing < 

anX irt the*appropriate box under the LE VEL OF PERFORMANCE headino ^ 
' If. because of special cirpumstances. a performance component was not _ 
applicable, or impossible to erficute. place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the rple*ptaylng activity, the teacher: 

1. explained the student perforrnance objecttve(sO to be 
achifved through the role-playing activity . . . . \ . . . . 

2. provided .8 roJe-playing situation suited to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the students* 

3. oriented students to the role-playing situation 



4. selected volunteerstfbethe^actors or participants in the 
roJe-blaying activity 

6. c^jrected the role-playing activity toward a positive. con- 
clusion, leaving students with a feeling that the situation* 
can be'solved . • /. 

7. terminate, the role-playing activity after students had 
time to portray their position-iand while interest was still 

^high ,. . . . v; 

■• s ■ ■ '. 

8. oriented observers to th^ir function during the role-^ 
playing activity ' 

9. involved students in a follow-up discussion at the close 
of the rde-playing activity 









r/ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


a. 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ 




□ .□ □ 


□ 


□ 




\ ■ 


□ 


□ • 




□ □ □ : 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ □' 


□ 


□ 




□• □ □ 


□ 


□ 



10, reinforced the majq/ concepts of the role-playing activity 
during the follow-up 



,o □ •□.i;3- □ Q 



^Module, C-5, Employ Simul a t ion Techn-iques , rom ,thG Prof esslbnai' 
Teokrtier Education Module Srrjos. (Athens , "GA r The 7\rhr^i^can 
As^oci at:, ion for Vocational . f n r> t rue t iona 1 Matrerrals, 1977> . 



In conducting ttm oth#r tlmulatlon •xp«rl«ncc(«), the . 
toaclMr: 

11 explained the student perfornrtance ob)ective*(s) to pe r — i , i — i i— rr-i i— ^ r— i 

achieved through the simulation experience " I I LJ LJ LJ I M l 

12. deve4oped a simulation situation representative of an i — i i — i i — j. i— ■ 

aspect of real life . LJ LJ LJ I I LJ - » 1 

13.. oriented students to the simulation experience . 

» 

M Clarified the students' roles or involvement in the Simula- i — i r— i r-h i — i ""r— i ' i — i 

tlon activity . . , : . , . □ □ □ □ □ Q 

15. prbvided a simulation experience suited to the students' i — i r— i r— i r— i r— i r— i 
needs, interests, and abilities : L I LJ I I LJ LJ I I 

16. served as a resource per^n throughout the simulation i — i i — i pn n I — I* 
experifence I J LJ h I t I I 1 I 

. . J . 

17- provided materials for the Simulation to aid students in i — i i— i rrn r— j m r~I 

meeting the objectives " LJ LJ »— J LJ LJ I J 

18* involved students in a follow-up discussion arid evalua- r — i i — j' r— i r— n r— i r— -i 

tion at the close of the simulation experience I I I I LJ I 1 - I J | I. 

19. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulatiori | — \ r~|' i — i r~| 1 — n i — i 

, ^ experience during the follow-up I I LJ LJ LJ .1 I I I' 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should rheetto determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete ^n order ^o reach competency in the weak 
area(8). . 



•necessity of -knowing how (cognitive) and why (affective) each 
task should bd performed. These ins t"ruments*can bo used by the 
^ teacher when assessingniis/hpr own perfo.rmance through the use of 
a videotape, by the teacher ^'s peers in peer assessment, or,. by 'the 
supervisor,. ^ " . . ^ ^ 

fr • ■ ' , • .' • . 

Finally, 1 f ' a \?^ideotape\of tapo recorder is u-sed^to record 'n 
segment. of the teacher's lesson, other instruments, can be used 
.for further^ analysis of that lesson. For example,' it n\ay help tb. 
^ make the analysis of the videotaped ^ lesson moffe objective b>^, 
' u^ing a qiiantitativGl analysis, of the teacher-student interactifons 
that. occur during a lessort. ' A .form, thaj: cari'be usc^^J fo^ this 
, purpose is given in Sample 10. This form- names, the \/a*r^,pu5''' ^ * 
••^..performance elements that are to beacons id&^^jd in the analysis, 
such as "teacher talks'^' or "teacher smiles/* and allows for a 
quantitative estimate to be made of. the number of ^times the 
behavioral element occurs during the Jesson. This is -generally 
done by recording at in'tervals, such as every two , minutes / exactly 
what performance is'^occurr'^ihg . ^' If it is ^^teacher talks," then, a 
record is made in the tally columnri . If ^tShe teacJfer is .smiling 
-while talking^, then a record is made also- of that; When .the : ■ . 
whole teaching segment has been analyze^d and the totals for ea6h^ , 
behavipr are calculated, a more objective idea of the balance 
between various elements of behavior that occurred in the lesson 
" is obtained. * / . 

If the classroom ' per f.ormance- has been' recorded ot\ a/video- 
tape or a tape recorder , it can be analyzed, by . the teacher through ^ 
* . a checklist or -rating scale* The teacher. wiLl^^get much rv.:^•:G .fjfom 
- .the feedbaok. i£ qjuanti tati ve methods are used to analyze the ^ 
performance, as well as .qualitative measures .Recording the- 
' number .of time's an identi f iabie ^cb<'occi^s in the , te|iching unit • 
is .one. such quant itative me thod. cdnsioerable benefit can also- 
' b.'e obtained ' from the supervisor viewing and critiquing theyvideo- 
tape with the teacher.. !-. v ^ ^ ' ^ . 

•It is clear from th^:^^ di fferent • types of Instrument:^ that ' i 

have- been presented •and. discussed in this infarmfatiQ*ns sheet that ' ^ 
/" • .the'-^assessor needs 't/?5vexamlnQ= carefully apprai^^l instruments ; ' 

before using them, ^'hq.^' instrument (s ) selected, wi 1 1 .'be a signil*i- ' • ^ 
c^nt determinant ^as^to' Whether the ^Import^nt ,ptinciples of effec-. 
" ±ive ^assej^ment are' adhered to. ' .,l't will also determine how Tj^ ^ 
^ constructive the analysis of the" teacher^'-s performartc'<^ -can' be in 
leading to fiirther^evelopment of the * teacher.' s 'competencibs . . ' 
• Such development is; a major. f>^arpo^,of assessment, thei;efor-e, . 
. ' instruments yhifl^R^ill f abi litate that development .shoijld ' be- 
selected* ' • . ^ * 



r 



: . *A separate and unique Teacher Performant^e Assessment: Form is 
available for each of "the 100 competencies addressed by 'The 
^ Cen*€er*^ Performanco'-Base'd Teacher Educ'ktion Modules from the 
•\ \ ^^eric^n Association fo^ Vogational Instructianal Materials .-^ ^ 

* ^'^ (AAVIMXV. Engineering Center ^ Univisrsity Of Georgia, Atl^pns," _ 
— ^tfebpgia. These forms are available in the b^ck of each of -the.^i 
O . ,100 mqdules as well separately in a TPtof essional' St'af f ^-^v- v:. . 
ERJC.' Oeveltopment Needs Assessment Package.. _ \ ■ * 



SAMPLE 10 

AltCSiMENT OF TEACHER C0N#ETEI^IE8^ 



Verbal 



Facia r 



Method 




TEACHER CODE 



1 V TeacKHT Talks 



2. Student Talks 



3 , • Si lence 



4 / Teacher Smiles ' 



Teacher Frowns 



eu'tral Expressions 



7 . - , X,ectirr^s ' 



8; j^u;^sti"6ns 



» ^» : J 




.^-^^^ Directs 



Tally 



Total 




I 




nknown 



15 



12 



14 



■:1 
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The followinVj "Caso Si luation*' • presents eight student 
performance 'obj'(^ctivos wri tten by <\ hypothetical 
Activity J teacher, -fte^id 'the situation describSll and critique 
'the teacher's ability to develop -student performance 
objectives according to* the criteria specified below. 



4f 



CASE SITUATION 



The eightlstudent per formance' objectives, given below -d,eal . 
with student jc>b applications and interviews. Assume that they 
have, been wr;itten by one of your vo&atlonal teachers.'' As^ufne 
also that you have arranged with this te^chet to evaluate the 
teacher's ability tp develop student performance ^objectives . In 
preparation for ijaeeting with t"he teacher to discuss his/her ^ ^ ^ 
performance 'in developing^'performance objectives, complete each 
of the follQwinq tasks:* ' , , ' , ,r 

A. Use the' "Teacher Performance Assessment Form;" pp.. . ^ to , 
evaluate the student performance objective^ , as a group / 

on -each of the 1^ criteria given. ^ 

B. Provide written comments about l^w the objectives, as d 
qroup, met or failed to meet each of the 18 criteria.. 

C' ' Develop a .tentative plan for helping the teacher to improve 
his/her ability' to develop pe'rformance ob^ctives. Also 
indicate how you will conduct the post-observation conference^ 
with the^ teacher.- ' ^ . - 



1 



►If you feel a' need to sharpen or. update your own-skills in the 
area of developing student performance objectives, you may wish 
to rO'View tefe""rences such as: ^ , ^ ' 



ERIC 



Module,B72, Deveiop Student Perform.ance Object ives y from the 
Professional Teacher Educatibn Module Series (Athens/ GA: 
Aineri'can* Association for VoGationaT' Instructional Materials, 
1977) ... , 

■■ \ > ' ■ :^ ./^>. ■ - - 

^Robert Mager, Prep^^ring Inst^jtctional ^bjecti^es ,^ Second 
^Edi tioh . ' (Be lmoht',VGA: vFearon PifblijShers, lp75) . 
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Strudent Performance Objectivos 



The jptudent t/ill:' . , y 

(1) Explain to prospective employer in a-mock interview why 
he/she is qualified for the position. The ' interviewer 
and the teacher will evaluate the student^s response, 
using the Interview Rating Checklist." 

(2) . Fill put a job a^pplication f orm. * . ' • 

(3) Ask questions about benefits and opportqnity^ for 
advanqement and traininig in ^a mock inter\Mew situation<y 

^Ev^luation will be made on the basis" of 'peer ^nd ^\ 
V 'tei?.che^^f^edback on 'the "Interview Rating Checklist.'' * 

^ /' ■ , • 

(4) Dress^and groom himself /herself for the job interview., 
to meet' acceptable standards, ■ * 

(5) Develop a resume to be used f or^ a job application, that 
contains all necessary information as outlined in 
sample resumes. 

(6) Wi:ite a letter accepting or not acceptdng a' position. 
The letter will be e.valuated by the te'acher using ^ 
guidelines outlined in class. 



(7) Conduct himself /hf^self with poise iiva mock interview 
' situation- : , 

(8) Write a lettej*l(((|. job application that meeti minimum 
. standards usMgcriteria listed on the "Checklist." 
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o 



1^ I r wmwi 



Develop Student P^rformtnce Objective (B*2) 



DIrectlpnt: Indicate the le||Bl of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate bo-x jjnder the LEVEL Of PERFORMANCE heading. ^ 
If, because of special circumst ance s, a'pe^ormance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to executeTplacI aH X in the N/A box. 



B«tOurc« Ptr»on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Components > 

1. All objectives contained a statement of performance ... 

2. The performance statements contained an action verb . 

3. The performance statement^ ^lescribed' the activ^ty in 
which the student would be involved in sufficient detail to 
be understood 

4. All objectives contained stated or impliejd Conditions . . 

5. The conditions were realistic in terms of the performance 
called for 

r 

. 6. All objectives specified criteria for achievement ...... 

«« . 

7. The criteria were realistic in terms of the perforrnance 
required . ! 



■i 



I 8. The criteria were realistic in terms of the conditions Out- 
lined .V 

. Domains 

, 9. C£)gr)itive domain objectives ^ere included 

10. Cog|nitive objectives which required more than mere recall 
were included .......... 

11. Psychomotor objectives we're included S 

1 12/ Psychomotor f)bjeatives were includec^/hich required 
more than mer? imitatiorl of the instrgcWr 

13. Affective' domain obiectives were included . . . , : 



/ / U' 



5? 



□ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ na 


n □. 


LJ 


1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 
UJ LJ LJ 


FT 

|_j LJ 


□ 


□ □ □ 

L— ■J I I.I II J I I.I II J 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 




□ □ □ 


q □ • 






□ ,D 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 


□■qd. 


Ha 




□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


■□ □ □ 


□ □' 


□ ^ □ □ 


□ □ 
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7 Module B-2, Develop Student Performance Objectives .r from the '.^ 

Prc2)f essional Teacher Education Module Sferies. . (Athens, GA:^ 
. The American Association for Vocational" Instructional Materials, 
O 1977) * . , • . > 
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14 , The affective objectives weretrealistic in terrn#M (^ I I ■p^. f I I I A I 
tional requirements ^ I — J I — ' L-J L— J 

^^S, The criteria for the. affective objectives provided alterna- \ ■ . ; 

tive ways for students to demonstrate the feelings/ j-Tj j~J j~j j~j |~j 

> n 'n n n n □ 

leTThe objectives were arranged in a logical sequence . . y—k » — K ^ — < S — ' ^— ■ 

17. The sequence provided for the accomplishmentuijf en- f— i | | j~| FH^ ] I, I ] 
abling\>bjectives before terminal ones tjiJ UJ ' ' — J J l—J 

18. The sequence facilitated student accomplishment of the |~| | ij | j | j J^^** 

/ ■ • A, ■ ■ ■ ^ 

LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses, Ij any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). , ' ' 




■ • x 



I 
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C(^mpiU<* y«)ur rv.ilucri iou of t ht» 'j;tud(>nt' porf ornuincjv. 
ob ject/v^ri.i, ..and your wi » l t (mi .stat.(Mu<Mirs' c^xpla ini-iiy I ho 
level'x.)!' pt?r f ormdtU-Hi yc^u cja^i^ to tMcli of the ,1*^ coh^- * 
()ononts with. yio. model critique below. Yoar, ro^^ponses 
need not o>{;act 1^ citlplicatc the model critic^o^ how- ^ 
ever', you Bhbuld. hav<?:^ covered the saiT)e rnajorf points. 



MQDEL CRITIQUE 



Sect^^i-on A; Kva]^a*tiQn of Student 
'/ . Pelf^ormance Ob it:^ct i veij 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Components 

1. Aii Objectives contained 'a statement of performance . . . 

2 The performance statements contained a^^ction verb . 

3- The performance statements described the activity in 
which the student would be involved in sufficient detail tc^ 
be understood . - 

4 All objectives contained stated or implied conditions 

5 The conditions were realistic in terms of the peHormance 
called for .\ 

6 Ail objectives specified criteria for achievement 



7. The criteria were realistic in terms of the performance 
required 

8 The criteria were realistic in terms of the conditions out- 
lined; . / . . 



Domains 

9. Cognitive domain objectives were included 



10. Cognihve objectives which required more than mere recall 
were included . j • .\ 

11, Psychomotor objectives were included 



12. Psychomotor objectives were included which required 
more thgn mere imitation of the instructor 

13. Affective domain objectives were included 
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□ 


□ □ □ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ D 


□ 




□ 


□ □ □■ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ □ 




□ 


□ 


□r □ □ 




□ 


□ 


□ O E\ 


□ 


□ 




□ □ K 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ □ 




□ 










□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 






□ □ .a 




□ 




□ □ □ 


□ 




□ 




□ 




8s 






*• 



'I 







14. The affective objectives were r&^leti/in terms of occupa- 
tional requir^jpents 

15. The criteria for the affective objectives provided, alterna- 
tive ways for students to demonstrate the . feelings/ 
attitudes ' ' - 



S^uenclng ^ " . 

16. The objectives vyere arranged in a logical sequence 

17. The sequence provided for tly"accomphshnner\t <n 
abling objectives before terwnal ones . . 



en: 



objectives 



1 


□ 






□ 






□ 

* 


□ 


□■ 




□ 




□ 






□ 


□ 




□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any iteiri 
receives a NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reaph competency m the weak 
area(s). • ' ' \ ' . 
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Section B ; CommtMita * w 

■ - ♦ . • • . . ' , ■ - 

1. ; As all the' eiqht obyocfclvoa conta in, 3 statement of ^^erfor- 
/' manccv -the ob ] c\c:t:l vo's ^^houl^ be rated njjitfhcr "good** ;or 

"excellent . " Perhaps one ^wo o£ t'hc^ performances are a 
little vaque,^^kmh as "conduct himsel rfUfier'self " and* tiiis may 
^ ^ B(irsi^\dG you to^yfecide on htl^od" a's ther ievel^of perf orptance'i^ 

2. Each performance statement\c /.early contains an action Verb 

and, thx^refore, the objectives should be rated "good" or 

"ex^?el^nt. "> . / ' \^ ' ^ ^ * 

■■ ' \ ' i • > ' ■ ' ■ 1 

3*. Th'e ^erformarice statement described, in each of the obiectives 

giyerSxgiif f icient d'etail about the activity in which the|^stu- 
clpVit wtll be- involved to be understood. For^. example , iiji two. 
^ eh*ee of the objectiv&^r!i t i(Astated that performance . 

w*frll cJccur,Ar^ a mock inte^vi.^w ^siVtSatao Thus, the objec- 
tives >«^oiA» "citRpcp or *5^^ 

, i\ \ ' J ^^^^ ' - 

4. Most or>^tii>T^>statt?ii™li^ stated or implied conditions. 

• Perli^s t4ie' stecond^Bective does not ct>ntaih. a statement of 
the conditions\ in w|rh the job application form will be 
filled out. Thus, tl|e objectives c^uld- be rated "good," 

5.. The conditions that. are stat^jpare quite realistic in terms 

of the performance called foi^^thus, the objectives should 

bo rated "good" or "excel lentr. " In that the conditions f or^ . • 

the s.9Cond objective are not • stated^ you may prefer a-ratin-g, 
of "good. " ' ' • . 

6 . Not all, fthe objectives spuecify a criteria for Achievement. 
The second and seventh objectives do not .pen tain any cri- 
teria for achievement, and the fourth objective, has only, a 
st^a.tement about "acceptable standards." Wi th." thxee' out of^ 
^eight objectives n6^t meeting this standard, it is probably 
necessary to rate the objectives as /'fair . " ^ 

7. For those objectives- in which the criteria 'for achieviement 
were clearly stated, the criteria were realis^tic i-n termis. of . 
the* p.erformahce required. However, i-t* is n0t "realistic for 
objective H in that "the phrase '^acceptable standards" is 

* Jsoo vague to qualify' as^ a statement of criteria. Also the ^• 
criteria is not stated in t^ne second and seventh abj^ebtive. . 
Thus/ this ^component will probably be rabe'd' as* "Tair, 

:' .V ' ' ' ' o " ' 

8 . . Those criteria that are described are quite restlistic in terms 

of the condLtioris^ outlined. - Thus ,' this compon-ent coiy.d -b^ ' 
rat^d. "gopd"" or*>"excellent . " ' In that ^om^ of the criteria 
are not. stated, you may want to rate this componen^t "good." 

9. Ob jectives reflating to knowing and understanding are clearly- 
given ;in the set of objectives. Thus, the inclusion of cog- 
nitive ddmain objectives- could be rated "good" or "excellent." 



lOV Thef"cognitiv6 objectives ar<!» chaLlonqim] and requi^re mor.e . 
. - V than* mere ' reCfili ; thujs, they could &C r«i to<i "good" or "excel- 

' ::J'v: . ■ • . . , ■. ■ 

^■11.7 There is no manipulative skill required -for learning about 
• \ joJ^f applications and interviews ,^thus, this component is not 
• applicable. ' , ' - , ^ 



12. 



13. 



14 



15. 



As there, are no psy^hoipot^or, dbjectives , thjL*s component is, 
riot applix!:abl^e . ; W ^ ■ > 7- ^ * ^ 

A, / . '\ T ^ ' ' . ' 

|flJhile*'objectives f4 and ^^1 Qr^^ related to o^ti tudes and f«^el- 
ings, and ^a re thus affective objectives, there are *bther 
important attitudes that should have "been mentioned in such 
Ob ject ives , . and that are important io. an -interview situation- 
courtesy ] confidence , humifi^^y , etc • Thus , the affect ive 
domain objectives have bewa» ^somewhat negleated and the rating 
could be\"po6r" or "faiir.'^^ " '\ r 

In that the affective .domain objectives do not really cove^ 
the requirements fon^ the interview situation, i t^ is 4iprobable 
that this component will be rated as "poor" or "f^ir."* ^ 

JThe criteria for' the two affective objectives giveii are not 
clear .and do not provide alternative ways for students 'to 
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^ . ,^^jys f 

de^nonstrate the f SteXings/attitudes . Tnus,' this component 
could be rated "none." a 

Thoy^-objectives are v^ry poorly arranged in terihs o-f logic 
arfd^equence . They could \>e arraniged either in chronologi- 
cal 'o^arder that would require a sequence of numbers 5 2 8 4 1 
3 7 6; or they could be arranged^ ag. acl:ivities reqdiring 
paper work leading to behavior, This*would give a sequence 
of numbers 5 2 8 6 "4 .1* 3 7. This, component, therefore', would 
need to be rated "none" or "poor." - ' ^ * 
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ng enabling objec;- 



The sequence does not Eifoyide for achievi,__, _ _^ 

tives befpre the terminal one, as a whole, 'therei^ore , they 
need 'to be* rated as "poor." 



Because .the sequence is npt.logica^f it. will not facilitate 
^the students' accomplishnilfent of the objectives. Therefore, 
this component needs to be rated as *^oor*" 



Section C: Tentative Personnel Development Plan 



Your ten£ati-ve -plan should have indicated the vay "or ways 
whi>s;ih 'you would suggest the ^teacher improve his/her' competency 
the area of developing student -performance Objectives, since 
several items were ranked as only poor br fair.^ Depending on . 
your situation^ several options ^pr helping the teacher Jimprove 
his/her skill may be available suc^&s : (It) recommend Lng appro-r 
priate portions of The Center's periofmance-based teacner ^ 



m 



ociiicat-ion mnduln f^rvnlnp ^^J^^jlillD^^ ^\U.r'.L— -^^^^^ M<Kiiil<- 
ll'2, (2) roacJiiui cip[)rf)pr I at r st*/.:t i or^s . o f UohtTt McUj('r'r» InrnK 
en f i t^l ( hI P re.'par i n^j Tr^striu;!. \o Ui \ 1 ()t) j^'^ct i vt*s , ( t ) wo r k i ijtf]yK\4^^i i ~ 
vi clud 1 I Y w ilh thtT titMc^ht^r to improve* woak*^^r(MS, ( 4 ) coAducti lui . a 
rtpecicil iiifiorvicr t».clucM t iorv w/)rk3Uop on fK^r f c^rnuinco Ob jc^c t iyi^^j to 
which you invito this t<Mcher|, an* ^^)) providing other refcrronce. 
ma t i.a Is . i nclud inq wt* 1 1 -wr i. tjLCMv s^'^rH^iJ-*' c')h jcct i vos . 

Tlie pn.st-.ohfw^rvat. ion cxvnt:<»rtMur(» with th(^ teac^hor should 
oc.:cm: iT(5 sooi^ is |K>ji!f<f b at tt^r t\\r assossmtMit , atui should ha 
' . • ..conducttnl m ti poj;it ivt^ anc* helpful rnanjuYr. '1''^^^ toacht^r should 
• ' not simply Ix^ c|IV(mi a wr'i.t(oi\ c-opy oE t:h(^ 'asso?:smont without any 
discussLcJh. Tht* f)05U -c^bs(»rvat i orv con f <»»ronci; sh\)uld always result 

some aqrocd upcfn stc'p?--: for im[)rovLncj the* 'tcc^chcr s competency 
"m afcNKs found t(^ l)(^ ♦weak. 



IAIVIuTTJf^^ Yonr checkl ist evaluat iSjT of the perfor- 

hmTTc T^b'^yT:*^^^ mvitch closely the^mocjel ch^klisrt; your 

written cc^untMits and tentative^ personnej development plan should 
cover the^som(\ ma jor points as the model comments and model* plan 
rf you missed some points or have quest ions a^out any additional 
points you made, review the material in t^hq information sheets / 
or check with your resource^ person if necessary. 




If you wish to experience the iilteraction that occurs 
durinq an assessment discussion between. a supervisor 
and a teacher, complete the following activities^ 




• 



Use th# . "Es.timate of Performance/" pp. 97-98, to 
rate your ability to employ Simulation techniques 

• Arranqe for a group of 3-4 peers to role-play 
supervisors who are assessing your ability to 
employ s imulation .techniques . 

V • ; ■ 

• Ask. your resource person to observe your demon- 
stration of simulation techniques and the dis--; 
cussion which follows^ Or, meet/ with your 
resource person ±o discuss Hbw yoa felt during 
the peer observation of your perfc5rmance and h 
the follow-up^ conferent:e worked. 

• Give each peer and your resource person a copy . 
of the "Teacher Performance -Assessment Form,"' 

•pp. OQ-105, to lase in assessing your performance 
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In a gimulatatl situation, preneMit a briot loBBon 
emp Toying simula'tion tochni(]uoK to thcv grbtip of • 
poors. ^ ^ ^ 

Meet with' your peers to discuss your perf orrraftnce ^ 
and' ^ny difforencea between your estimate 6f ^ 
performance and their assessment of your perfor- 
mance . . ' ' ^. 'a 



.You ni^y wish to arrartgo throUgh* your f'esource person 
•to interview a vocational administrator or supervisor 
who has been successf^Ml ly appraising the personnel 
develo|5JfiQpt needs of his/hei; vocational teachers: At • 
thi.s meeting, you may wish to discuss how*^the adininis- 
trator or supervisor prepares for, and conducts obser- 
vations of teachers. • You may also wish^Tio discuss thxr^ 
types^f .instruments he/she uses in assessing teach^X"*^ 
performances, and the types: of pej;6onnel developm^rft 
plai|s. for imp^mertting skills that he/^he suggests. 
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Name 
Date 



ESTIMATE OF PERFORMANCE 
' '4 Employ Simulation TachniquM 

(Module C-5) 



Dir#ctiont: The following tasks descf ilje several of the pi^rformancc componentj^ necessary 
to offectively tfnoploy simuldtiDn technu^uus jm an dctuai teachipg situation. Using thij^e- 
finitions foi t?iich tevol of per fi)fm«<nc<} given IkjIow. you are to respond to several itemsx>n 
the uppositit page. F iist. please stinty the definitiuns t^elow. 



Poor f ^Yoti are uiidbte to perform thi^task. or have only 
< • , very Ijrnitec] ability to perform ir 

Fair You are tinable to perform this task^n an acceptable 

^ mannei. but have some ability to perform it.r 

Good You are able to perform this task n\ an acceptable 

manner 

Exct^H«nt : You are able to perform this task in a very effective 

f rrvi^nner » * ■ » 



Now, please respond to each of the items by choking ( \ your level of performarKe. 



PubUalMdbr 



TMftC 




AMCRtCAN A$SOaATI9N 

FA^V'A^I' »>m vocatiomal 

hmthuctional ttAnm a ls 

EngtnMring C«nt«r — (Jniv of G«orgi« 
Atfi«^. (Wgia 30603 
404 M2-2Sia ^ 



At thli tirn«. how ¥y«ll cm ycHil)#rform Itntc ui«l 
th« fuHowing uiki? 

t. Otvtlof) iimulatiui) iMuaitDni which m{\ iii • 
• tho ichi«v«rntni of itudent |.H?r fur (nanny 
obiectivfi 



Ltvf I of PtrforfT^«ncf 



4 

5. 

A 

6, 



a. 

9. 



Dffvfllop simulalioi) stluntumi wtnCh rppruAinl 
«!iM«ct5 of ro«t hfc . , ''V 

Oevolup limulalion iituaiiom which iwm\ 
Students' neodi, MMeruifi, imd iihiht»(ii 

Orient studenii to simuluKon expermncei 

Serve as a feioufCt^rsun |o< sniiiilaiion 
experiences 



Develop role playing acnv^ti<,•^ which aui in ' 
the »icliu»vt.'fnrnt of stuiliMit piM forniaiicff 
ot)|0(:tives 



/. 7, Develop rolc playing activities which i>Gecf 
-students' needs, interests, and abilities . 



Orient siudeiits to role playiny actrvities 



Direct rple playing activities which leaii 
toward a positive conclusion .... 



10. Serve as a resource person for role playing 
activities 



Poor 






iMcef 
lent 
















































- 


- 














• 



















How many tim«i haw you ah^aady amployad limulatioo ttchniquai in an actual 
teaching (formal clatiroom) sitMation? * . y 

0 . , 



1-3 
4 6 

10 or nnore 



f 



At this lime, how well do you feel you could employ/sirnhlation techniques in 
an actual teaching situation? (Consider all of the tasks involved.) 

Poor 

^ fair - -* 

'Good , ■ ' . * 

Excellent o . 
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